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CALIFORNIA ROSE BAY (Rhododendron Californicum) 


This is the state flower of Washington 
(See descriptive article “The Rhododendron” in this issue) 
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Kund: s USUAL KUNDERD GLADIOLI 
. “ A took the principal awards offered at the 
main Gladiolus shows throughout this 

Gladiov country and Canada the past summer. 
At the New England Gladiolus Society’s 
WIN AGAIN show at Boston last August an exhibit of over 
200 Kunderd varieties exhibited by me won 


first for (by far) the largest and finest collection 
and an extra medal for special merit awarded by the Mass. Hort. Society. 





We made no exhibit at the American Gladiolus Society’s show at Rochester. 


Mr. Chas. E. Ring of Toronto, Ontario, offered a special 30 inch silver cup on a beautiful 
genuine ebony base in honor of A. E. Kunderd and his work for the best spike at the summer 
show at Toronto. The cup was awarded for a spike of Purple Glor;. (Purple Glory is a Kun- 
derd variety. ) 


At the Annual exhibition of the Ontario Gladiolus Society held at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, last August, The St. Thomas Horticultural Society won first for the 
best spike with Mrs. Dr. Norton (also a Kunderd variety) and first for best decorated hamper 
with Kunderd’s Sa/mon Beauty. 


At the Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, lowa, where $500.00 in cash was awarded, over 200 
Kunderd varieties ( exhibited by one of my customers) easily won first. At the annual Gladiolus 
show at Indianapolis, held July 27-28, Purple Glory again won first, a silver cup, for best variety 
at the show, and Kunderd’s Primulinus Hybrids took first award and were in very great favor 
with the visiting public. 


The principal awards. were also taken at many other Eastern and Western shows. 


=== My Catalog for 1924 == 


will be ready about the first of January. It wil! contain many pleasant surprises, among which is 
the introduction of three very high class new Gladioli. 











Chalice Flower (Ruffied)—New this year. A tall beautiful plant with a very re- 
fined and elegant flower. Flowers large and plenty open at atime. Cup or roundish formed, 
suggestive of its name. Color a light creamy blush white of very pleasing effect. Very artistic 
and beautiful. 


Cardinal Prince (Plain Petaled)—New this year. A magnificent self-colored 
cardinal. Flowers large and of splendid form and placement, six to eight open at a time. A 
good tall plant. An A-1 cardinal, perhaps far-superior to any other variety inthis color. Destined 
to become very popular. 


E. B. Williamson (Primulinus Variety )—New this year. Named in honor of the 
world fameus originator of Irises. Color a deep mallow purple or tyrian pink. An unusual 
color:which attracts much attention. A rare color in the Gladiolus and very desirable for 
floral uses. 
If you are not already on my mailing list be sure to send me your request for my free catalog. Every page is inter- 
esting. Do not send for a copy if you are already on the list as a copy will be sent to you without a request for it. 


Kunderd: Gladiocli at Wholesale—— 


We have entirely discontinued the wholesale Gladiolus business to devote our entire attention to our retail 
trade which has grown to such proportions as to require this. However, we first made arrangements with a 
number of the best growers in this country to supply Kunderd varieties at wholesale, and from stock originally 
purchased from me. You can therefore cepend upor highest quality and reasonable prices from the follow- 




















ing growers: 
JOE COLEMAN, Cleveland Road, Ravenna,fOhio. Cc. R. HINKLE, Lake’ Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, JR., Monterey, Calif. THE WAYSIDE GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio. 


ED. J. KUNDERD, Ashiey, Indiana 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 
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We are receiving testimonials almost 
daily for 


Elm Hill Gladioli 
Evelyn Kirtland 


Ask for our preliminary list. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, . . ~ Ohio 
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OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
contain full particulars of a magnificent set of 
grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri- 
dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. 
Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 
you on publication. 


Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 
The Orpington Nurseries Company 
England 
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phy, Garden 


The BEST GLADIOLUS BULBS GROWN 


ROVED CONCLUSIVELY by overwhelming victories at 1923 

American Show. Holders of choicest awards in recent 

years. Kunderd Gold Medal, Burpee 

Magazine Achievement Medal and 

scores of other prizes. Most desirable show favorites and com- 

mercial leaders. A few listings quéted below to show you what 
opportunities are available on early winte. orders. 


Silver Tro- 


1 2 1 2 

Anna Eberius --_-$ .15 $ .12 Marshal Foch __._ .25  .20 
ewer —........ 06 .05 Crescent Queen __ .20 .15 
Baron Hulot ____- 10 .08 E. J. Shaylor _-_- .20  .15 
Crimson Glow --._ .10 .08 Byron L. Smith - .25 .20 
Gretchen Zang _. .06 .05 A.B. Kunderd -- .50 .40 
I iahiack os keg- isies 1.25 1.00 Diener’s American 

Mrs. F. C. Peters. .70 .60 nee -70 ~=.60 
ee a .08: .06 Golden Measure - .40  .30 
Le Marechal Foch .10 .08 Pythia -_-~------ 50 40 
Pink Perfection - .10 .08 Atherton -_____-- a6: an 
Pink Wonder _.__. .45 .40 Alice Tiplady ___ .10 .08 
Mrs. Dr. Norton .15 .12 Altair -_---____- 10 08 
ean 16 Se meen —-—_.-.-.. ao Ae 
Mary Pickford __ .10 .08 nee Beauty __ .15 .12 
Scarlet Princeps. .10 .08 Topaz --__-_--__ 10 86.08 
White Wonder __ 45 .40 


12 at 10 times single price, prepaid 
100 at 7 times dozen price, C. O. D. 
HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PACKAGES A SPECIALTY. 


Any order of $2.50 or more shipped on request in 
GIFT BOX with CARD. 


Write at once for complete list. 
MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 


ELMW0O0OD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 














THE DREAMERIE GARDENS 


GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
Route 6, Box 139 - Portland, Oregon 
Special Trade Price List Terms : Net Cash with Order 


Bulblets 
1%&Up 1% tol%1ltol1\% % tol %to% %& Less 100 1000 
RICHARD DIENER 


$450 $3.00 $2.00 $150 $ 1.00 

_— 20.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 8.00 $ 8.00 

100 100.00 80.00 60.00 $60.00 
FERN KYLE 

Each $6.00 $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $200 $ 1.50 

Doz. 60.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 $30.00 
INDIAN SUMMER 

$6.00 $5.00 $ 4.00 

a 60.00 $30.00 

AUTUMN (K) 
$1.00 $ 90 $ 86 $ 70 $ .60 

oy 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 $450 $35.00 
ROSE ASH 

Doz. $3.00 $250 $2.00 $150 $100 $ .75 

100 12.50 10.00 7.50 6.00 4.50 3.50 

1000 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 $ 3.50 

Rose Ash bulblets per Qt. $25. 

MAINE 

100 $7.50 $1.00 $ 4.00 
MURIEL 

100 $7.00 $6.00 $5.00 $400 $38.00 $ 50 $ 2.50 

1000 60.00 560.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
MR. MARK 
LOVELINESS 
EVELYN KIRTLAND 

100 v $2.00 $1.00 $ .75 

1000 20.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 $ .76 
LE MARECHAL FOCH 
HERADA 

100 $2.00 $150 $1.00 $ .75 

1000 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 $s 50 


We grow all Kunderd and Diener varieties of merit. For varieties not 
listed write for quotations. All stock guaranteed to be true to name and 
of the Best quality. 


PLANTING STOCK 


Prices per 100 postage prepaid. 10% discount for delivery before Jan. Ist. 








No. 4 No. 5 No.6 Bulblets 1000 
Alice Tiplady —..-- $2.75 $225 $150 §$ 2.50 
Anna Eberius ~---- 6.00 4.75 8.25 5.00 
Byron L. Smith --_ 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Carmen Sylva -._--- 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Charlemagne ___-_-- 2.25 1.50 2.50 
Crimson Glow ---. 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
ia cna RE 2.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
| CE 8.00 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton -- 3.25 2.25 3.50 
Ce 2.75 2.25 1.50 2.50 
Orange Glory ____- 2.75 225 1.50 2.50 
OS eee 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
ee 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
White Wonder -_.. 12.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 

Complete price list on request. 
Gc. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale Retail 

Albert Lea, Minn. Indep a + iowa 











KEMP’S WONDER GLADS 


Pink Wonder-White Wonder-Albania-— 
Early Snowflake—Princeley, Etc. 


Meany years I heard a song entitled: To be in fashion, we all 
wear cloaks. le doubt these wes le truth in that, but I am 
sure not everyone who, wore cloaks was in syle. Many were out of 

i bp ago cae, ee uote Bo out of ctzie, 
To 





In these days we might say : 
Yes? But what kinds are we growing? ide they the pf gh 
mediocre kinds, that were the style a decade or } longer azo, or are they 
the newer, uo-to-date kinds, like “ Pink Wonder,” “White W: 
der,” “Albania,” “Early ——gay- | a ey,” Ete? 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Breeder and > he 
Little Silver > N. J. 
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KENTFIELD, 


GLADIOLI 


The following Gladioli are a few of the most favored of our 





productions. Growers or amateurs should not be without 
them. 
No. 388 “JACK LONDON” Light salmon with vermilion 


stripes. Canary yellow throat with ruby stripes. 

Best commercial variety. 

No. 130 “THOMAS T. KENT” Shell pink overlaid with 
strawberry. Crimson streak on each petal. Very 
vigorous growth. 

191 “MRS. H. BOTHIN” Light geranium pink, heav- 
ily ruffled, flame scarlet center. A-1 variety. 

330 “LORELEY” True canary yellow overlaid with 
lilac. Ruby throat. Clean grower. 


Prices of above Varieties 


No. 
No. 


Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 
Per Bulb .......- $ 25 
ee. 2c ie Oe 1.25 75 45 
ee Acerca 20.00 10.00 5.00 2.00 


. 188 “MRS. MARY STEARNS BURKE” Canary yellow 
overlaid with apricot and tinged with rose. Deeper 
Canary center. Ruby throat. 

321 “ELF” Lemon yellow when in bud, open flowers 
pure white. Lip lemon. 


Prices of above Varieties 


No. 


Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 
per Dal: 2.2 $ .50 $ .25 
© NR wacweie 5.00 2.50 1.25 -75 
We tl tk 40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
s** 2 t 28 # 
No. 2983 “POLA NEGRI” Apricot with lemon lip. Ruffled, 


aeiine into salmon and rose on outer edges. This 
riety has a great future. 
. 202 “MRS. JOHN R. WALSH” Heavily ruffled flesh 
seen: Three lower petals flame scarlet. Ruby 
throat. 


Prices of above Varieties 


Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 
Per Bulb —_-i_ -_- $ 1.00 $ .50 $ .25 
pie «ON oles 10.00 5.00 2.50 1.26 
aa Ora 80.00 40.00 20.00 8.00 
eee @ & 
No. 96 “RICHARD DIENER” Pure geranium pink with 


slight traces of ruby on cream yellow center. The 
acme of perfection in coloring. 


Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 

SS | eee $ 5.00 $ 2.50 $ 1.25 $ .75 
_ iin 50. 25.00 12.50 6.25 
SO sow men ok 400.00 200.00 100.00 40.00 


eset t+ *# & 


. 305 — A. CARBONE” Orange salmon, shading darker 
ward edges. Yellow center, very iridescent. 

. 381 MR W. H. PHIPPS” La France pink overlaid 

— salmon. A masterpiece in Gladioli, one of 
greatest productions. 

. 336 “DR. ae E. BENNETT” Deep peach red, overlaid 
with flame scarlet: Most fiery red imaginable. 
Very large. 

Prices of above Varieties 


Bulbs % Size % Size Bulblets 

Per Bulb ______ $ 3000 $ 1500 $ 759 $ 8.75 
ie geben 300.00 150.00 75.00 37.50 
we ocksais 2,400.00 1,200.00 600.00 300.00 








Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Marin County, 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest Gladioli and Petunias in the World 


CALIFORNIA 


No. 338 “GERALDINE FARRAR” Pale lavender violet with 
deep violet spot on the lip. AWARDED FIRST 
PRIZE for the finest blue variety at the convention 
of the A. G. S. at Rochester, New York, August 
15th and 16th, 1923. 


ulbs % Size % Size Bulblets 
Per Bulb ._.--_- $ 75.00 $ 87.50 $ 18.75 $ 7.50 
> ey, 750.00 9325.00 187.50 70.00 


Diener’s Mixed Hybrids 
The 1923 Mixture is made up of very fine stock unex- 
celled in size and coloring. Colors are mostly salmon, lilac, 
pink, yellow and "7 


Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 
Per a cite csi en $ 2.00 $ 1.00 $ .50 
RF 15.00 7.50 8.75 

rl EP ect ate dae 75.00 37.50 18.75 5.00 





Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. 
Blooms reach the size of from 5 to 7 inches in diameter, 
twelve weeks after sowing. Have taken first prizes wherever 
exhibited. All of our seed is raised in lath houses where 
insects are excluded and pollenation is done by hand. More- 
over, our climate is most ideal for producing perfectly ripened 
seed. Hence it is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 

The following are a few of the most popular of our 
famous Ruffled Monsters. 


No. 1. PINK. Strong veined center. Color combination 
exquisite. 

No. 2. RED. Strong veined Mahogany and Black cen- 
ter. Very large. 

No. 3. VARIEGATED. Colors appearing in checks, 
blotches and stripes of red, pink and white. 

No. 6. PALE LILAC PINK. Heavily ruffled and cen- 
ters strongly veined. 

No. 20. MAUVE. Center heavily veined with Royal 
Purple. Most exauisite. 

No. 8. RUFFLED MONSTERS MIXED. All of our 


Ruffled Monster varieties evenly mixed. 

No. 14. Diener’s Pink Glory 
The greatest novelty in Petunias. Pure flame rose-pink, 
without a trace of purple. Flowers measure 3 to 4 inches 
in diameter and are slightly ruffled. Continually covered 
with flowers. This variety is destined to become the great 

bedding Petunia of the future. 
Above seeds 50c per packet. 


No. 24. Diener’s Giant Double 
Fringed Mixed 
This mixture is the very finest that can be had. Colors 
ranging from snow white to all shades of pink, mauve, 
purple and dark red, the lighter shades predominating. 
Beautifully fringed and ruffled. 
$1.00 per packet. 
No. 25. Diener’s Double Fringed Mixed 
Flowers double and of all colors imaginable. Plants 
sturdy and erect, yielding a profusion of brilliantly marked 
flowers. Some f fringed, while others are frilled and fluted. 
Pastel coloring rivals the orchid. 
50c per packet. 











Our New veergeney. | is Out 
If you are not in recei 
write us = onee. The D 
rieties 
able 
order 


catalog once, Diener’s 
chussatl aconaer Wien Ge oneal. and orders must be placed 


i~ © Copy Matledton Request 
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Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 


I THANK YOU 


for a very successful season 
GOOD SERVICE PAYS 
GEO.N. SMITH - Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





OUR 1924 CATALOG READY JANUARY 1 ! 
Everything for your garden at reasonable prices 

Send in name now for your copy 
s 

4 

4 





JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Incorporated 
549 South Fourth Avenue .- I 
FLORISTS 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 
The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gass 20,000 


40,01 names, carefully 
ey 0.08 nets, Canty {Monthly payments if desired.) Send for 











Just Out - $1.00 Postpaid—Worth $5.00 


THE GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS 


Contains more “‘ Glad ’’ Information than all other books combined 
24 “Glad” Chapters; also Essentials of Rose, Iris, Peony 


Culture, etc. 
ALL THE SECRETS—Bulblet Production and Germination, Hy- 














4 izing, etc. 
printed Send for Selling-Out Bulb Price List 
THE wnerworvend pee anc - Calcium, N. Y. J. L. VONDEL, Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. \ 








CENTRAL IOWA GLADIOLI GARDENS 


E. R. BEEBE & SONS 
ene wp Iowa 
We have purchased the principal stock of Rose Glory from A. E. 
Kunderd. We offer some of the stock at the following prices: Per 100, 


No. XX, 2 in. and up, $20.00. No. i and im, 810.00 0. 2, land % to 
land ¥% in., $12. 0. 3, Lin. tol a. ee Me4 Sa. 81 
in., $8.00. No. 5, % in. to % in., $7.50. . 5, under ¥% in., $5 Pr 




















MOVILLA GARDENS—HAVERFORD, PA. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in growing the newer varieties of Gladioli origi- 
nated by Mr. A. E. Kunderd? Our list of the 
varieties Paramount, Purple Glory, Marie Kun- 
derd, Fern Kyle, Crinkles, Anthony Kunderd, 
Robert Kunderd, Orange Flame, Giant Myrtle, 
E. G. Hill, Agatha, Ming Toy, Joe Coleman, Miss 
Spokane, Ulahn Chief and several others will 
soon be ready. Shall we send you a copy ? 


Ww. E. KIRCHHOFF, Jr. 
Monterey - o 


Kind Words 


“Received your magazine as a 
Christmas gift and I can truth- 
fully say I have had more pleas- 
ure from it than any gift I ever 
received.” 


Thus does one of my subscribers voluntarily give 
ar opinion of the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Cal. 

































Gladiolus Bulbs 


We List a Few Varieties 
All shipments on winter orders made about April lst. Terms: 
Cash with order, or before shipment ; 25% deposit will hold winter 
orders until April lst. 25 Bulbs at 100 rates. 250 Bulbs at 1,000 
rates. 100 rates Prepaid. 1000 rates not Prepaid. 
NOTICE-— Prices prepaid on Bulbs at 100 rates ard Bulblets—ex- 
cept quartsin U.S.and Canada. Price list now ready. 











Bulblets 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 No. 6 1000 Qts. 
ROA. -  dccdeupterten’ RODD cesiierst . 50 $7.00 $5. 00 $3. 00 $2. = S BO case 
100 2.00 50 1.25 1.00 in Gl mapie’ waste 
BLACKHAWK .--.-.-.---- 1000 _.... 12:00 9.00 z. 00 5.00 3. 00 75 1.56 
100 250 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 .50 -.... -.... 
CHICAGO WHITE --.--.-. BOGE acca 17.00 14.00 10.00 7.00 400 .75 _-... 
100 3.00 250 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 ..... -.... 
I neice theee atinatereeel 1000 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 3.00 .50 1.25 
100 2.25 1.75 1.25 1.00 -75 Wt chine canbe 
EE 1000 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 400 .50 -.... 
100 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 -.... -.... 
= © cen deem ™ 
Sachets dnt save 0.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 6.00 
ite 4.00 3.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 
PINK BEAUTY -----.--.- Se eunse 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 4.00 
100 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 
LE MARECHAL FOCH -1000 -.... --..- --.-- 18.00 12.00 8.00 
100 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.25 1.50 
DE? antehnnetsheind op sSanel IEE intinsis- wenn adil 17.00 12.00 8.00 
pedennse> -qavecen 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
GRETCHEN ZANG --_-_--. BOR eas weskis 20.00 17.00 12.00 8.00 
ebiow: stile 3.608 250 GOO 1.50 ..... ..... 
YELLOW HAMMER ---_-1000 _.... ~-... 20.00 15.00 10.00 600 1.00 -.... 
Cigna cittewtll 2.50 2.00: 1.50 1.00 =.... -.... 
a 
PD Bie ntiincimind 2008 | sedi” cacte 12.00 8.00 5.00 2.00 40 1.00 
100 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 -75 Me actl® sorce 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 
slightly mixed -------- 1000 12.00 900 7.00 5.00 
100 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 
Fe 100 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 
PRINCE OF WALES --.. 100 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 
FINE PERFECTION -.. 100 5.50 4.50 3.50 2.50 
MWABEN ~........:.. th ee Ge ED caine ‘éatbe Geese each “cccoe 
AUTUMN QUEEN -.-.-.-. 100 3.00 250 200 1.50 
7° ff | gee 7 ee 6.50 5.00 4.00 
BERTREX, tall, strong 
ea eee OED... GD “GES ceeds dasce desne cqitil coco 


whi 
MRS. DR. NORTON, soft 
ith La France 
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pin! 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN, 
large bloom, flesh pink _ 100 400 3.50 300 250 2.00 1.50 
PRES. TAFT, pink with 
red markin 1 
FAIRY, creamy 
pemien Get .....-...~4 te ee. TD. mcs duces dalite betst casoe 
CHRISTINE TRUER -.. 100 6.00 4.00 3.50 -.... -..-. <1... <..-: --.-- 
MAIDEN BLUSH (Prim.) 
light pink, early -...-.. 160 600-600 5.00 ' S88 3.2. -c..- cnt -.- 
a " Sy 
di nd dtneill 300 B.0O 6.00--4.00 Wo. oss Sees ee ~~.-- 
HELEN FRANKLIN, pure ° 
white, violet markings - 300 G00: 400 8.00 2c Glee ces tess ~~... 
— ROSE, pure rose 
ee. ee 108 ..... S00 GOO Be cate wise Sees --.-- 
MRS. WATT, American ; 
rese color ............. 100 300 250 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 -.... --... 
WILBRINK, fiesh pink, 
— blotch, good 
100 5.00 4.00 3.00 250 200 1.50 1.00 
STANDARD MIXED 1000 1% and up $14.00 1 to 1% $10.00 % tol $4. 00 
100 1% and up 2.00 1to 1% 1.5u 


The Farmer Nursery 
A. E. Farmer, Prop. 


LINDEN HILLS STATION BROOKSVILLE, Florida 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nov. 15 to March 20, 1924 
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SOUVENIR 





“THE PRIMULINUS WONDERFUL.” 


Here is the beautiful pure yellow of the Buttercup. 
Like living, yellow Butterflies are these fairy blossoms. 
The most exclusive flower shops in New York City 
ones more” SOUVENIR blossoms, every one 
we could send them. Their customers were captivated by 
its deep, intense yellow. 


A Yellow that IS “ Yellow.” 
Want our descriptive list ? 


H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER N. H. 
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Dahlia Digging Time 
nee what you do not want to’plant, and more than 
epee as eee eae ee 


pS aeseiea Gian 
pric of single tabers during the month of December su to prior 


- aenenaisnnupem thd and selling to your friends what 
do not want to it, you can more than get money and 
Tots cunts thewe eujoy the beuuty of better varioties than 4h F 


Send for Surplus Dahlia and Gladiolus List at once. 
Cngne Ge CATALOG including Dahlias, Gladioli, Irises, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses many other beauties, 
p= pt = yA ph 


J. E. BRIGGS, The “GLAD” Man 
1531 Hopkins St. - Berkeley, Calif. 


Free for the asking. 
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BRAND'S GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 





the American 

National Show. ie ne al tek of anes anaes 0 
a one more 

varieties. At the National Show,-held this year in St. Paul, Minnesota, 





I ae at its Annual 


the Brand Peony 
Farms was awarded 
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GARDEN NOTES 


Reading is the gardener’s winter pastime. May I mail you 
sample copies of my Garden Notes to include in your 
—-- They are free to or oe iabaeted in Peonies and 
rises. 











LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St. ~ - Van Wert, Ohio 


a 


LOUIS G. ROWE’S 
SE AD alee 


-GLADIOLI-- 


Prepaid Prices—High Quality Stock. Guaranteed 100% True. 
Partial list taken from our catalogue which lists the finest recent in- 
troductions and mailed immediately upon request. 
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MY NEW LIST OF 


“GLADIOLIY’ 
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. 

, 

‘ Containing the most Select Collection of High-Class as well as 
‘ Popular Varieties in all sizes and Bulblets will be ready this 
‘ Month. It will, I trust, be of interest to you whether you grow 
“Glads” for Pleasure or Profit. 

, “* Send me your name today while you think of it.” 

> 

, A. J. ANDERSON 

> 

‘ 

> 
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Division Ave., R.1 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


> i name e 
Please Don’t Forget ° writs your name and ad 
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| Metninoneess | 
play of new seeding 4 Prices per 100 1%” 1%” 1” %” %” 4%” 
eictcwewa 9 Albion -.-_-.--..- $ 4.00 $3.50 $2.50 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $1.00 
‘ this display of 4 Alice Tiplady ---~- 6.00 5.00 3.50 3.00 250 1.75 2.50 
‘ new was de ¥ Altair _..-.._____ 6.00 5.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 LT 2.50 
Gesed by compefent 2 EE. J. Shaylor ---- 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 
‘ grenvest otnew 4 Le Marechai Foch_ 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 
, ay te + ¥ LImmaculee ---_-- 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 
nator.” 4 Lilywhite —._.-___- 4.00 8.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 
‘ j Mary Fennell -_-... 5.00 4.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 1.90 
‘ If you wish to plant 9 Miss Helen Franklin 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 
, cesee eeete = = j Mrs. Francis King- 3.00 2.50 1.75 190 .75 50 .50 
eo Mrs. Fr Pendleton . 3.50 3.00 2.25 1.75 125 60 .75 
‘ and Iris catalog. rs. Watt _._._- 3.00 2.50 4.60 150 1.00 50 .50 
This book ismore thas 9 Mrs. W. E. Fryer_ 3.00 “50 2.00 150 1.00 .75 .50 
‘ 3 Peony Manual. ft § Monmouth —_______ 3.00 = 0 2.00 150 1.00 60 .50 
‘ gives you the storyof @ Myra -—-______-._- 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
. 4, 4k Neth Star 8.00 2.560 2.00 1.50 1.00 60 .50 
> gives complete infor. @ Orange’Glory ~---- 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
mation of the care, of Pink Perfection -.- 5.00 4.06 3.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 
‘ story of the Peony. 4 Red Emperor __---- 5.00 4.0 3.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 
ing tes Bas 
{ have a copy and intend purchasing roots this fall, it is free. eed {FESS EE PS 10.00 8.00 600 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
: 7" Same 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 .60 .50 
Growers of Peonies for over Fifty Years 4 Wilbrink __------_- 3.50 8.00 2.00 1.75 125 .75 50 
bier een ET ee teak th dae: Satine aeeees 2: 
, Faribault, Minnesota { aid in the zone. at we rate. 
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"Twas the Night Before Christmas 
Because of the Editor’s love for the “tried and true,”—for things which have proven them- 
selves in actual service,—it gives him great satisfaction to print herewith a Christmas poem more 
than one hundred years old. The Editor remembers speaking this as “a piece” at Christmas 
school exercises, nearly fifty years ago when he was a very small boy. The poem seems as good 
today as it was when first written, although more than a century has elapsed. The California Cul- 
tivator printed this in December 1922, with the following historical introduction: 


“On the night of December 23, 1822, Dr. Clement Clarke Moore, a professor in a 
New York seminary, was telling to his own children the story of St.Nicholas. A Miss 
Butler was visiting at the home and, noting tke beauty of the story as it was told, 
jotted it down and a year later sent her copy of the poem to the Tyoy Sentinel in which it 
was published, and in addition it was copied by papers all over the country. In 1844 Dr. 
Moore published a collection of poems in which he included ‘A Visit from St. Nicholas, 
though the originally given title, ‘Twas the Night Before Christmas,’ has remained a8 
it has been repeated for thousands of times through its hundred years of existence. It 
was many years later before Dr. Moore permitted the use of his name as the author.” 


*T was the night before Christmas when all through the house And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 





Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

- The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, As I drew in my head and was turning around 
In hopes that Saint Nicholas soon would be there. Down the chimney Saint Nicholas came with a bound. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, He was dressed all in furs from his head to his foot, 
While visions of sugarplums danced through their heads. And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot. 
And Mama in her ’kerchief and I in my cap A bundle of toys he had flung on his back 
Had just settled our brains for a long Winter’s nap. And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack; 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter His eyes—how they twinkled! His dimples, how merry, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. His cheeks were like Roses, his nose like a Cherry! 
Away to the window I fled like a flash, His droll little mouth was drawn up in a bow, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 
The moon on the breast of the new fallen snow The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
Gave the luster of midday to objects below, And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear He had a broad face and a little round belly, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. That shook when he laughed like a bowlful of jelly. 
With a little old driver so lively and quick He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself; 
More rapid than Eagles his coursers they came, A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 


And he whistled and shouted and called them by name. Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! and Vixen! He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work 


On Comet! on Cupid! on Donder and Blitzen! And filled all the stockings, then turned with a jerk. 
To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall; And laying his finger aside of his nose 

Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” And giving a nod up the chimney he rose. 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fiy He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky, And away they all flew like the down of a thistle; 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew, But I heard him exclaim ere he drove out of: sight, 
With the sleigh full of toys and Saint Nicholas, too. “Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night.” 














“Monkey-Face” 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


HE days are noticeably shorier. 

The boys complain that there is 

no time to play after schoo. be- 
fore chores must be done. I snatch 
a moment to sew on a button by the 
kitchen window where I find the last 
bit of good daylight before the lamps 
must be lighted. My eyes instinc- 
tively rise to the few remaining limbs 
on the “Woodpecker tree.” Yes, I 
am looking for something. Three 
years ago, at about this time of year 
when the evening first falls into vie 
arms of afternoon, my glance, going 
birdward, espied what looked like a 
stuffed bird escaped from an amateur 
taxidermist’s. 

It was squat and fat and grey, and 
it sat on its perch as silent, as mo- 
tionless, as though painted against the 
fading sunset sky. I watched and 
watched, ready almost to believe that 
it was not a real live bird, when one of 
the boys dashed around the corner of 
the dairyhouse beside the tree. 
Though the bird had been facing me, 
I now saw it turn its head one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees, apparently, 
and view the boisterous youngster. 

The door slammed, as doors will 
when red-blooded boys hurry through 
them, and the bird on his naked perch 
turned quick, sharp eyes toward it. 

“What are you looking at, Mother?” 

The boys answered their own ques- 
tion by coming to the window and 
following my gaze till they sighted the 
bunch of grey feathers I had been 
watching. 

“An Owl!” they whispered in uni- 
son. 

“Yes,” I said, “an Owl—a little 
Screech Owl. Doubtless it is the same 
one we heard last Summer when I re- 
marked that I wondered whose baby 
was screaming so. I wonder if it has 
a home around here.” 

“In the Woodpecker-hole, I bet,” 
volunteered the older boy. 

“I’m going to open the door and 
see what it does,” announced the 
younger, and more mischievous, one. 

So Johnny very quietly opened the 
door. There was only a little sound 
as it stuck a bit in opening, but that 
was sufficient to swing the Owl’s head 
in its direction. The round eyes 
bulged as the bird endeavored to see 
distinctly the cause of the noise. Dis- 
pleased, evidently, with what he saw, 
he dropped heavily into the air and 
winged his way to a distant tree. 


T= next evening we spotted him 
again in the identical limb: It was 


as if he had not moved since first we 
sighted him. Again the next evening 
‘he was there. One moment we would 
look and the limb would be bare: the 





next, and the little Owl would have ap- 
peared as if by magic. 

But the fourth evening I was sum- 
moned outside by the breathless en- 
treaty: “Come, Mother, come quick! 
The little Owl is in the Woodpecker- 
hole!” 

Sure enough, the round hole so 
neatly bored by the Woodpeckers, 
framed the wisest, solemnest face in 
the world. Facing tie sunset-bright- 
ened west, the Owl was blinking in 
the still strong light, getting his eyes 
accustomed to it before he sallied 
forth in search of his supper. So 
small was the hole that his funny 
little pointed ears were concealed, mak- 
ing the face that peered out at us 
resemble more than anything else the 
face of a small grey monkey. Forth- 
with he was christened “Monkey 
Face.” 


For weeks we never failed to watch 
for Monkey Face’s late afternoon ap- 
pearance. It became with me a merry 
bit of recreation to open the door 
quickly and dart onto the piazza. In- 
stantly, the head sleepily observing 
the cold outline of the Rocxies would 
shoot out from the tree an inch or 
so, turn in my direction, and then 
withdraw completely within the hol- 
low, only to reappear a moment later, 
curiosity having overcome all fear. 
I would be standing motionless, but 
at sight of me, the Owl would with- 
draw as quickly as before—only to ap- 
pear again just to see if I were still 
there. The performance would be 
continued for several minutes, till 
finally the bird would withdraw from 
sight long enough to send me in. 

Occasionally “Monkey Face” would 
fly to a distant tree direct from his 
sheltering hole, but it was his regular 
practice to circle half way around the 
tree and perch with his back to the 
bright horizon, and there get his eyes 
wide open. Always he set off on his 
night’s search for food in the same 
direction. Sometimes, when the snow 
lay deep on the ground, we wondered 
what food he could possibly find, but 
the problem never seemed to worry 
“Monkey Face,” though we did ob- 
serve that when hunting was hardest 
he showed a tendency to leave the 
tree when the darkness was only of a 
thin grey quality. 


Last Fali the hollow in the tree was 
again occupied by a squat, grey Owl, 
presumably our first acquaintance; 
and now this year the children and I 
look expectantly into the broken tree, 
anticipating the arrival of our funny- 
faced little winter visitor, Monkey 
Face, the Screech Owl! 


Calcium, N. Y. 
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The Goldfinch 


‘THE American Goldfinch is a bird of 

unusual individuality. The male, in 
his suit of black and gold, is especially 
striking. This bird belongs to the 
family of finches, and is rather well 
known. It is somewhat smaller than 
the English Sparrow and is known by 
a number of names. It is known as 
the Wild Canary, Thistle bird, Yellow 
bird, Lettuce bird, etc. It is distrib- 
uted over a vast territory, being 
found from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
far north. 


While classed as a migrant, the 
Goldfinch will often be found in com- 
pany with other winter birds provided 
the other birds come near dwellings. 
But farther north they usually leave 


‘for the south in October or Novem- 


tar, when their favorite food supply 
becomes scarce. They winter in the 
Gulf regions, where their favorite 
food is the seed of the Sycamore. 
Sometimes one of these large trees 
is almost covered with these now very 
quiet, plainly dressed birds. With the 
agility of Titmice they hang on the 
balls which contain the seeds, and the 
air is full of the cottony substance in 
which the seeds are imbedded. The 
Sycamore seeds form their main diet 
during the first half of the Winter. 
In Spring they come down to the 
ground, where they search for seeds, 
small plants and insects. 


The Goldfinches come north in May, 
reaching the central west in the early 
part of the month. They usually make 
their appearance in large scattered 
flocks, which remain together till the 
mating season arrives, when they sep- 
arate into pairs. This is from the 
first to the middle of June. The old 
birds return to their old quarters, 
according to the naturalist Nehrling, 
while the young birds select nesting 
places in localities not yet occupied by 
another pair. However this may be, 
the fact remains that Goldfinches re- 
turn to the same locaiities year after 
year if their food supply is not inter- 
fered with. 


They do not go to housekeeping 
early in the season, scarcely ever be- 
ginning operations before the latter 
part of June or the first of July. They 
prefer as nesting places sites near 
dwellings, especially in Maple, Pear 
and Plum trees of the orchard, and 
in shade trees around the house. They 
are never found nesting in the forest, 
or on high, dry hills far from water. 
The nest is rarely placed higher than 
from eight to ten feet above the 
ground. The outside of the nest is 
composed of Asclepias and Hemp 
fibers, grasses, bits of Cedar and 
Grapevine bark, and lined with a thick 
layer of soft thistle-down. It takes 
about six days to complete such a nest, 
and twelve days to hatch the eggs. 
These birds are among our best song- 
sters. 


According to Audubon, the song 
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of our Goldfinches is almost identical 
with that of the European Goldfinch. 
Nehrling, before quoted, says: “while 
admitting the resemblance I must say 
that our bird is a far superior singer, 
its strain being louder, sweeter, more 
varied and brilliant.” I am not able 
to give in syllables his notes, but know 
them instantly when I hear them. 


Every season I plant Sunflower seed 
for the purpose of attracting the Gold- 
finches to my home. From the time 
the seeds are grown till the last one 
is gone, the Goldfinches are in evi- 
dence. In late August and in Septem- 
ber, waste places abounding in thistles, 
seem alive with these birds. They 
perch on the heads of these weeds until 
the stalks bend nearly to the ground 
with their weight. In all imaginable 
attitudes they pick out the seeds and 
at such times the air is full of thistle- 


down. 
Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 


The Mocking-Bird 

M* TRAVELS throughout the South- 

land enabled me by both observation 
and inquiry to learn something of this 
little songster that warbles like the 
Canary, carols like the Brown Thrush 
and rivals the Nightingale, besides mim- 
icking the notes of every feathered song- 
ster, and all this in rapid succession and 
sweetness. 

Everywhere below the Mason and 
Dixon line this bird can be heard from 
early Springtime until late in the Fall 
every hour of the day and throughout 
= silent watches of the night. Many 

a weary soul is cheered and refreshed 
by the silvery notes of the Mocking- 
bird when sleep refuses to lull the tired 
brain. 

In appearance somewhat similar to the 
well-known Catbird, it flits from twig 
to twig with teeter-board tail or sits at 
the top of a tree with head erect while 
its throat seems bursting with happy 
song. Es y while its maie is 
brooding does it hurl forth its silvery 
notes. 

When flying from you it is decidedly 
a spotted bird of brown, gray and white. 
Its food is small berries and insects that 
it catches mostly on the wing. 

It has a well-defined territory strictly 
its own, in which no other small bird 
is permitted to remain; the territorial 
limitation may be only a hundred feet 
square and may pass right through the 
middle of a bush or tree. Other birds 
must keep out; it is lord of its little 
rea 

Some people claim that the Mocking- 
bird does not sing until late in the Fall, 
and that then all the notes of all the 
other birds seem to come from the throat 
of this one sweet bird. This is not true. 
The Mocking-bird sings early and late. 

The nest is built of small twigs, usually 
in a small bushy tree or thick bush, with- 
out any soft lining. The eggs are brown 
spotted, quite similar in size and ap- 
pearance to those of the Chippy or 
Ground-bird. 

When the birdlings are half fledged 
it will not do to molest them, lest the 
mother bird feed them poison and they 
die. Should one of the young birds be 
caged where its mother can get to it 
she will feed it poison if she cannot 
liberate it. She does not believe in con- 
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scription. She is a liberty-loving bird, 
a one hundred per cent true American. 
A dead offspring is better than a live 
prisoner. The Mocking-bird is the pride 





of the Sunny South, and the subject of 


beautiful poetical descriptions, notably 
by Lanier and Longfellow. 


J. A. Bonnet, (In The Golden Age) 


An Example of Garden Meanness 


We often hear that our garden is 
one place where we may go and cast off 
our worldly cares and tribulations, 
and I often wonder whether we should 
not also leave behind us our share of 
the meanness inherent in the human 
race since shortly after its origin. 
Surely there is nothing in a beautiful 
garden to impel us to mean deeds. 
And so I guess I must ascribe one 
thing I did in my garden last Summer 
to an unguarded outcropping of the 
wickedness which makes us all do so 
many mean things in the course of 
a lifetime, and which is out of place 
in a garden, of all places. 

It was an early Sunday morning 
in September, and I stood examining 
the first flower on a spike of the Gladi- 
olus Purple Glory, when I heard a 
Humming Bird at the other end of 
the row. I stood quite still, think- 
ing it would be good fun to see how 
close he would come to me. On down 
the row he came, stopping at each 
flower stalk and tending strictly to 
his own business, which led him head 
first into each open flower. 

Purple Glory stood at the end of the 
row, and the flower was facing away 
from me. Mr. Humming Bird never 
hesitated, but popped right in. And 
what a temptation to grab him! If 
he had flown away after the first 
mouthful he would have been safe, for 
I resisted the temptation that time. 
But no, he popped in again, and this 
time I could stand it no longer, so 
reached out both my hands and gath- 
ered him in. How terrified, and how 
his heart did throb in his tiny body! 
I hurried te the house, called the 
children and in a couple of minutes 
let him go, after they had seen him. 
He flew off unhurt, I guess, for he 
appeared as usual for the remainder 
of the season. But next time, even 
if he alights on my nose, I am not go- 
ing to catch him, nor scare him away. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Oaks from Seed 


There will always ke a demand for 
Oaks, and while it may seem like a long 
time to raise these from acorns, nursery- 
men who have the facilities for seed beds 
should prepare and plant them with seed 
that will produce trees and have the 
seedlings coming along. Red, Scarlet, 
Pin and Black, we notice, appear very 
fruitful and they are species for which 
there is always a demand. Scarlet Oaks 
are now scarce in nurseries. The Laurel 
leaf, Willow leaf, Swamp White. and 
Mossy Cup should also appear in cata- 
logues, although there is less demand for 
them than the ones noted above. The 
fact that there is not much demand for 
the White Oak, we believe, is due to the 
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feeling that it grows too slowly and 
nurserymen therefore do not grow it as 
extensively as the others. If stock were 
available, we do not think that it would 
be difficult to create a demand for it. 

While many acorns need not be sown 
immediately, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the habit of those of the White 
and Rock Chestnut Oaks. These sprout 
soon after falling and should therefore 
be sown at once for best results. The 
others may be placed in sand where they 
will not dry out and sown just before 
frost or Winter sets in. Sow in beds 
about three feet wide and if your ground 
is of clay, cover the acorns with sand to 
avoid “baking” which interferes with the 
growth of the sprouts. A covering of 
leaves, after the ground freezes, is also 
desirable in preventing heaving by frost. 
—Florists’ Exchange. 


Some Favorites 


T= free blooming Abutilon is 
among the many house plants I 
have grown; none having given me 
more pleasure. It is a hybrid, and 
its pink waxen bells are borne in great 
profusion. Although resembling the 
old variety that we were accustomed 
to call the Flowering Maple, it is much 
more to be desired, as it is of dwarf 
habit and during the two years I have 
had the plant, has never been without 
buds or blossoms, Winter or Summer. 
The soil given it was a right light 
loam. To the busy housewife who can 
grow only a few plants this Abutilon 
has no superior. 


Sn Chrysanthemum, The Glory 
of Sevenoaks I find to be one of 
the very best of the bright golden 
yellow varieties. It is a very free 
bloomer and continues long in bud and 
blossom. The Golden Wedding is an 
older variety but is of the same rich 
shade, of slower growth and attain- 
ing large size but equally desirable to 
the flower lover who wants blossoms 
that seem to have caught the golden 
glow of the sunshine; and are at their 
a during the cloudy days of Novem- 


THE single Hollyhocks are espe- 
cially beautiful to grow in groups 
and hedges to hide unsightly places. 
These accommodating plants repro- 
duce themselves in wonderful profu- 
sion and one gets the most beautiful 
shades in pastel from self-sowed speci- 
mens. 

This year we had a self-sown seed- 
ling that was of a delicate lavender 
shade. We allowed the spikes to grow 
tall and stately and as the seed pods 
formed we watched their growth and 
were surprised to note that as the 
seeds matured, and increased in size, 
they began to crowd and push each 
other out of their cunning round nest, 
and were caught by the passing 
breezes and carried to fertile spots, 
there to become plants of sturdy 
growth:—Thus does nature provide 
for the reproduction of many plants, 
showing how carefully the Good 
Father bestows upon us in profusion 
many of the beautiful flowers we love 
so much. Mkgs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” —JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 
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A Christmas Reverie 


T WAS 2% so true long ago:—The babe in the manger 
with tae young mother by his side, and the sweet- 
breathed oxen gazing, soft-eyed, with deep brute won- 

der at the strange invasion of their byre: The angel 
message, concourse and concert vouchsafed to the pastoral 
watchers on the hills, most wondrous nocturn that ever 
was: The amazed and admiring shepherds, listening in 
rapt awe and marvelling gladness to the celestial strains, 
and then verifying the tidings by journeying through the 
waning hours of night to the Bethlehem khan and finding 
there “both Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger”: “The star in the east’—not a planetary con- 
junction, nor some antecedent of Brunowski’s evanescent 
star of many centuries later—but just “the star in the 
east,” rising to signalize the birth of the babe and to guide 
the wise men to the scene and the presence: “The wise 
men from the east”—not kings representing different races 
and faiths, as modern idealists and fictionists have beauti- 
fully conceived —but just “wise men from the east,” with 
the high-colored flowing robes typical of orientals, led by 
the star to the theater of the great event, seeing the young 
child, with Mary his mother, and falling down and worship- 
ping the infant king, and opening their treasures and offer- 
ing unto him their gifts, “gold and frankincense and 
myrrh”! 

It was all so true, so real, so vivid, long ago. How 
implicitly we accepted and believed the beautiful story 
and visualized its incidents, long ago! And how near it 
seemed notwithstanding the intervening centrries! 

When just past the midnight hour we heard the Waits* 
singing in the wintry streets— 

“Christians awake, salute the happy morn,” etc.,— 

“While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” etc.,— 

“Angels from the realms of giory,” etc.,—and 

“Oh, come all ye faithful,” etc.,— 
with what realistic throb and swell the heart responded 
to the resurgent challenge of the olden joy! 

*Waits are, according to Webster, ‘‘a band of musicians who p 

ut Christmas 


: romenade 
the streets during the night and early morning abo or New Year's 
performing music appropriate to the season.” 
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wast mattered it that it was a lowly lad in a lowly 
home that listened and thrilled, and that the poverty 
and lowliness of the original scene rather than the splendor 
of the wise men’s garb and gifts, and the shine and shim- 
mer of the “multitude of the heavenly host” had their 
reflex in the setting and circumstance of its rejoicing re- 
call and visualization? What mattered that we-had to go 
to the woods and with difficult toil, gather the Holly, 
Mistletoe, and Yule-log for the Christmas celebration; and 
didn’t even know that these were of pagan rather than of 
Christian origin? What mattered that the things in the 
stockings or attached thereto—the Christmas gifts, the 
far pulsations of the infinite goodness and gifts of which 
the Christmas birth was the high expression and perpetual 
sign—would be very simple things,—something carved by 
father’s homely woodcraft or constructed by his crude 
mechanic skill; something knit or stitched by mother’s 
work-worn hands; some dearly cherished treasure from 
sister or brother; with some pious book from Sunday 
School teacher! What mattered the meagerness, the 
poverty, the simplicity of it all! The meaning, tho spring, 
the inspiration of it all, in the angels, the shepherds, the 
wise men and the star, and the babe in the manger, were 
all so true, so real, so vastly good; there could be only 


gladness and sacred uplifting joy where such things were 
realized. 


i WILL not recount what the critics say of all this today. 

I know what they say, and, alas, in large part believe it. 
But it is with a sad sincerity; and I am deeply bereaved in 
consequence. Our literary authorities and creators are 
bringing back the fairies, the little people of woodland, 
brake and grot who imparted such charm, such mystery, 
and such beauty to lowly life in the past; and I, for one, 
welcome them. But better than the fairies and all the 
bright and varied populace of Elfland, bring back the babe 


in the manger, the angels, the shepherds, the wise men 
and the star. 


| LIVE now in this prosperous western world and in this 

notably prosperous time. All the material adjuncts of 
Christmas of which my boyhood knew such plentiful lack, 
I, in common with my neighbors, have in superabundance. 
But at this Christmastide I feel that I could relinquish all 
for the faith and feel of Christmas of my far-off boy- 
hood. I would not have the world put tack into the con- 
ditions under which my boyhood passed, nor have its gains 
in social progress, and the uplift and betterment of the 
lowly and the poor, cancelled. These are a partial ful- 
filment of the prophecy of the transcendant birth and 
lowly babe. But, for myself, it seems to me that in a 
computation of real values it would be measureless gain 
to be again an English lad, listening in the night to the 
songs of the Waits, sharing all the ceremony of the old 
time Christmas, and believing, visualizing, feeling all. 
Such, at least, is my feeling as I contemplate the ap- 
proaching Christmastide. 

J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 





That was a pretty good front cover that The Saturday 
Evening Post had on November 3, showing a young gir! 
hunter, or should we say huntress, with her hammerless 
shot gun leisurely tucked under her arm, and holding out 
a nut in her dainty palm, to a fat squirrel trying to make 
up his mind whether he is safe in accepting the offering. 
That is the right spirit in which to hunt squirrels, as 
well as other game, and it shows the real instinct of friend- 
liness and brotherliness which is quite contrary to the 
savage desire to kill. Too bad there are not more of us 
who are better pleased to feed than to kill. 

















ED OS 
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Electrical Gardening 


Since writing the “Musing” which appears in another 
column in which the prediction is hinted at that possibiy 
some day electricity may be utilized to help the gardener 
as it already is helping the blacksmith and the housekeeper, 
my attention has been drawn to the latest product of the 
pen of the fascinating British novelist, H. G. Wells, en- 
titled “Men Like Gods.” In this, an inhabitant of the earth 
finds himself suddenly transferred to another planet, a 
Utopia where the people are thousands of years farther 
advanced. 

In this wierd story there is expressed by analogy a 
prediction that sometime in the future electricity will do 
practically everything for us, that the wireless will pro- 
vide instantaneous communication everywhere and even- 
tually do away with letter writing, telegraphy, and even 
the telephune system as we have it now. 

Little pillars placed at convenient intervals, “supply 
electric power,” explains Mr. Wells, “for transmission or 
for any other purposes the Utopians require. For ex- 
ample, the gardeners resort to them to run their mowers 
and diggers and rakes and rollers.” 

This is probably not so much a mere flight of imagina- 
tion as a prophecy. Many years 2go I read Edward 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” and have lived to see some 
of its strange predictions fulfilled. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Progress vs. Humanity 


HE Glad Philosopher this month, has something in- 

teresting to say about progress and improvements. 

It is a sure thing that labor saving devices are not 
opposed now, as they once were, and the idea has gained 
general recognition that, except in a few industries, heavy 
manual labor is not now necessary. 


The croakers of past years, and I guess the Editor is, 
(or was), one of them, who told us that not enough peo- 
ple were laboring to produce the necessities of life, have 
been silenced by the inventors who have given us so much 
cunning machinery, that production has more than kept 
pace with demand and consumption. Years ago this same 


_ term, “cunning machinery,” was used by the Editor’s 


father, in explaining why people could have so much with 
so little labor. What was true then, (thirty-five or forty 
years ago), is doubly true at the present time. Hours of 
labor are shorter, and yet people have more of every- 
thing, not only of manufactured products, but of food 
products, as machinery is doing a great part of the work 
on farms, as well as in the manufacturing industries. 


Bur the main point is not whether we have more with 
less labor, but whether the individual man, under pres- 
ent conditions, is storing up, as he should, a sufficient stock 
of religious merit against future requirements. Is it not 
a fact, as Meredith Nicholson suggests, that “man does 
not live by bread alone, but needs the help of that power 
not in himself, which has battled through all the ages 
for righteousness?” We'll say he does, and he needs it 
probably more now than he has for many years; and the 
question is, will he not need it even worse in future years, 
if present tendencies are not checked? “The Gods of 
materialism are strongly entrenched and their insolence 
calls for attention.” Nicholson is right, but who in the 
world is going to give this so-called insolence attention? 
Practically every person is more or less influenced by his 
ability to make a good living easily, and by the fact that 
he has plenty of time for recreation and sports, and 
necessarily and naturally he retrogrades and declines 
spiritually. However, possibly the decline is more ap- 
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parent than real. At any rate let us hope so; and let 
us hope that the present rapid pace is leading to improved 
conditions and to a betterment of mankind, rather than to 
destruction as the croakers would have us believe. 


But let us not lose sight of facts as they exist. It 
will not do to close our eyes to certain bad tendencies 
of the times. We need more education of the right kind. 
Education of the right kind, as the Editor is wont to point 
out, consists of bringing the mind to a state of not trying 
to avoid labor and responsibilities. Any man who feels 
that he can avoid hardship, responsibilities, cares and 
actual labor is making a mistake. He may possibly avoid 
these things for a time, but as Emerson says the law of 
compensation is ever at work, and if we avoid paying for 
what we get now we must pay in future, and doubtless 
with interest compounded. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


J{DUCATION of the right kind will teach us that if we 

pay nothing we get nothing,—that true values and 
true worth must be paid for in kind. Education which 
teaches avoidance of responsibilities and labor, is no edu- 
cation at all. But please note that the word labor does 
not necessarily mean heavy lifting and manual exertion. 
It means, among other things, the accomplishing of use- 
ful results, and the assuming of obligations to our fellows. 


True progress can be made only by a full appreciation 
of natural laws, and the purpose of human life on earth. 
While the purpose of human life may be a subject for 
open discussion; yet it may be stated as a fact, that its 
chief purpose is the development of the individual. We 
are not here to see how much sport we can have; nor 
how many miles we can travel in an automobile; nor to 
see how little actual work we can do. But rather we are 
here to see how much we can do for the betterment of 
our fellows, for the betterment of ourselves, and for the 
betterment of our surroundings. This makes for individ- 
ual development,—the chief and only object in life worth 
while. 

Figure out the details to suit yourself, the general out- 
line is clear, and no man can possibly argue against it. 

MADISON COOPER 





Frost-Proof Flowers 


Well, of course, there is no such thing as frost-proof 
flowers, but there are flowers which are much more frost- 
proof than others. This year, in my garden, Ten Weeks 
Stock seems to be the champion frost-proof flower, but 
Larkspur seems to be pretty well frost-proof against 
ordinary fall frosts, too; and the Hardy Phlox where still 
in bloom, is another one that stands Jack Frost’s early 
caresses without withering. 

This is the first year for Ten Weeks Stock in my 
garden, and the three dozen plants, bought from our 
near-by city florist, have given the greatest satisfaction. 
These plants bore mostly double flowers, and they began 
blooming almost from the very start. Like Pansies, the 
more you cut, the more you have, and anyone who wants 
continuous bloom, and bloom which, as suggested, is some- 
what frost-proof, should try Ten Weeks Stock, if they 
are not already familiar with it. Oh yes, the fragrance 


is most pleasing, its spicy quality unequalled by any other 
flower in my garden. 

The three flowers above referred to survived temper- 
atures which killed Asters and Gladioli completely, and 
withstood several degrees of frost,—a temperature of 
28° one night without serious damage. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Plant Life and Human Life 


T WOULD almost seem that man is giving more at- 
tention to improvement in plant life than to improve- 
ment in‘his own race. Luther Burbank, the great plant 

breeder, in the January 1923 issue of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Magazine says: 


“I have worked for more than sixty years 
an average of ten hours a day. I have learned 
something about plant life and, I think. some- 
thing about human life. The strongest convic- 
tion I have, after this long association with 
plants, is that what can be done with plants can 
be done with human beings—and must be done 
if our civilization is not to be overwhelmed by 
the unfit. Plant life I am convinced, is no more 
plastic than human life.” 


[It IS surely a fact that while great effort has been given 
to the improvement in plants; and by a large »=mber of 
people; and during a long period of time; little or nothing 
has been done toward improving the human race, either 
physically or mentally, considered from a breeding stand- 
point. Where plant hybridizers are selecting individuals 
with the greatest care to improve the strain and produce 
certain results and with traits and characteristics which are 
desirable and advantageous from a productive and gen- 
eral improvement standpoint, yet the improvement in the 
human race is left to natural selection, and stands ap- 
parently where it did in the dark ages. 


But when will it be better? Our friends who place 
the doctrine of personal liberty above everything else in 
life, and above the welfare of community and the state, 
must be silenced by better arguments than have been put 
forward so far. And incidentally human attributes and 
fashions must be controlled by very much higher educa- 
tion than is possible at the present time. In short, the 
situation which Burbank deplores, is that while the human 
life is as plastic and as susceptible of improvement as plant 
life, yet nothing has been done to improve it. He sug- 
gests that something must be done if our civilization is 
not to be overwhelmed by the unfit. 


Good for Burbank. He knows what he is talking about, 
and others who have given the subject thought, will back 
him up in this statement. Whether our civilization is 
actually going to be overwhelmed remains to be seen. It 
may be that there is enough leaven of the right kind at 
work in the human race to overcome the tendency to- 
ward control by “the unfit,” as Burbank calls them. And 
if the Editor wanted to preach a little he would ask the 
question, “What are you, my brother flower growers, do- 
ing to help educate and improve the human race?” 


MADISON COOPER 





Longevity of Seeds 


Not very many years ago the Editor was criticised 
for printing a clipping from another paper, referring to 
a@ new and comparatively unknown set of plants that had 
grown on an excavated site, somewhere in New Jersey, 
as it is now remembered. it is the Editor’s impression 
that the critic stated that no seeds had shown an ability 
to germinate after fifteen or twenty years’ time. 

Now comes my friend, L. T. Powers, of Sterling, IIL, 
(on another page) with a little story about longevity 
of seeds which has all the marks of authenticity, and is 
so clearly stated that there is little doubt that Locust 
tree seeds retained their vitality in the ground for more 
than fifty years. Just how long seeds may retain their 
vitality, under favorable conditions, it is probable no man 
can tell. 
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Seeds probably lose their vitality largely from desicca- 
tion or drying out, which action is greatly hastened by 
high temperatures and fluctuating temperatures, and the 
Editor offers the suggestion that Mother Earth as a safe 
storage for seeds has never been fully appreciated.. The 
Tut-ankh-amen articles, which have run in the papers 
and magazines for many months, show how perfectly hu- 
man works of art may be preserved in tombs for cen- 
turies. While it is not claimed that any seeds have ger- 
minated after thousands of years’ burial, yet, as before 
suggested, the exact length of time that they may -sur- 
vive has not been demonstrated, so far as known. Is 
it not altogether probable that seeds in exactly the right 
condition for best keeping, and buried in the earth at a 
depth most suitable for their preservation, may survive 
for many years longer than has so far been understood 
or demonstrated? 


It is well known that the earth at a depth only a little 
below the surface has a comparatively uniform temper- 
ature throughout the year. Hermetically sealed by the 
protective covering which nature gives, and stored in the 
earth where temperature is practically constant, a seed 
may retain its germinating powers for a very long period 
of time. 


While this suggestion may not have much practical 
value, it is surely interesting, and anyone who has infor- 
mation or even a legend covering this subject will favor 
the Editor and others interested in antiquity, by sending 
in his contribution to the subject. 


MADISON COOPER 





Electricity and Visions of the Future 


While the Glad Philosopher in his editorial suggestions 
elsewhere in this issue this month confines himself to gar- 
den subjects, yet the Editor finds it very difficult, indeed, 
in considering a thing of so universal an application as 
electricity, to confine himself to the limits of the flower 
garden. The mind wanders far afield. 


The Glad Philosopher refers to Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward.” Well, the Editor read that book, or tried to 
read it, when it first came out. It surely was many years 
ago. Guess it must be better than thirty years now, and, 
therefore, the Editor’s mind was not then very mature. 
But surely Bellamy had VISION, and vision plus. And 
H. G. Wells also has vision, although apparently a roman- 
ticist of the “deepest dye”; yet interspersed through his 
writings, he shows plainly the ability of the visionary with 
a true vision. 


Such writers as Bellamy and Wells, without doubt, have 
the power to tell us, either directly or by inference, what 
is likely to happen to us at some future time; but per- 
sonally the Editor will take no stock in any of the romantic 
writings of any man who writes in a visionary way, ex- 
cept as his suggestions are backed up by reasoning and 
square somewhat with prior experience. The Editor is 
willing to accept suggestions which seem somewhat vision- 
ary at first, and put them in his “trial grounds.” That 
is what he calls a balanced viewpoint and reading in an 
intelligent way. In reading, one should accept tentatively 
and place in his “trial grounds” any suggestion which his 
reasoning powers tell him may be worth while to con- 
sider. Some things are so utterly foolish that they need be 
given scant consideration; but other things which might, 
on first view, seem visionary when one studies them a bit, 
perhaps from a different viewpoint seem more like horse 
sense and sound reasoning. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Newspaper News 


F YOU ask a newspaper reporter what constitutes news 
I he probably will reply that it is anything that people 

want to read. Sure enough the newspapers give peo- 
ple what they want to read. But it is a grave question 
whether the majority of newspaper readers want to hear 
more about baseball, football and horse racing than they 
do about what is going on at the seat of government in 
Washington. Recently a Sunday paper of large circula- 
tion had a triple heading,—the first of which told how 
in the horse races the great Yankee colt captured a $100,- 
000 stake; the third headline told how Cornell over- 
whelmed Colgate at football; but the second headline, 
with type of less than half the size of the other two, re- 
lated that President Coolidge had toid the governors to 
make their states dry. 


Now those headlines at least show what the headline 
writer of that particular paper thinks of the importance 
of the different classes of news, and it is a safe guess 
that the most of the staff of that paper think that sports 
and races are of more importance than the work of our 
representatives at Washington. But it is easily a debatable 
question whether these newspaper people are correct in 
their gauge of what their readers want to read about. 
The Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER is a sportsman, and 
up to the age of fifty years no reasonable opportunity 
was neglected to see everything going on in sports, but 
surely the younger people are not the chief newspaper 
readers. And it is easily assumed that the greater ma- 
jority of those past middle age. who surely make up the 
largest clientele of the daily papers, are less interested in 
horse races and football than in the work of the law 
makers at Washington. 


N?® GENTLEMEN of the newspaper fraternity, you are 

‘quite wrong in your estimate cf what people want to 
read about; and incidentally, in the humble opinion of the 
Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER, you are quite wrong in 
giving such great space te prize fights, horse races, base- 
ball, football and other sports. Let us have more of those 
things which are of permanent value. Not necessarily 


- all that our legislators are trying to do, or trying to pre- 


vent being done,- but more of the real things of human 
interest. 


And please understand that this is not an arraignment 
of sports as such. Sports have their place to make up 
balanced activities, and are to be commended, but the great 
majority of American people are not more interested in 
sports than they are in the more substantial things of 
life. We who pay the biggest part of newspaper income,— 
The Great American Middle-Class,— demand of the news- 
papers that they give us more “stories” about the things 
which make life worth living and which make for the 
development of the individual. Conversely, give us less of 
the trivial, transient and superficial which is useful mostly 
as entertainment. 


Want me to tell you what the things are which makes 
life worth living? BALANCED ACTIVITIES. Read 
the editorials in past issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
perchance in future issues also. 

And the Editor tries to practice his preaching. 

MADISON COOPER 





Did you ever notice how some people will not believe 
anything a fact unless they are able to verify it by re- 
ferring to books of authority? Well, don’t you think it 
is better to determine the facts first, and dig up the 
references afterwards? 
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Is the Esquimau Inferior ? 


Those who have: followed the daily press during recent 
weeks have probably noticed the disastrous and tragic 
ending of the recent Wrangel Island Arctic Expedition, 
in the account of which Ada Blackjack, an Esquimau 
woman, figures strikingly. 

For fortitude, courage, resourcefulness, religious merit 
and all around gumption, Ada Blackjack serves as an object 
lesson to many of her brothers and sisters of greater op- 
portunities and enlightenment. Compared with a person 
of the strongest mental balance and with the greatest 
physical endurance, and experience, the accomplishments of 
this mite of humanity (she is less than five feet tall), is 
most marvelous. While nursing a dying companion, confined 
to his bed for weeks, this little woman performed all of 
the duties necessary for an existence in the Polar regions; 
including cutting wood, trapping, hunting, cooking, etc. 
She even during this time learned to use firearms, and 
shot seals to help out the scanty food supply. 


The real worth of a human being is only demonstrated 
by necessity combined with opportunity. Under circum- 
stances which we of the so-called civilized races of the 
earth, would probably have succumbed to discouragement 
and disease, Ada Blackjack rose triumphant and never 
showed the “white feather” or what our modern slang 
calls a “yellow streak.” If Ada Blackjack is a good repre- 
sentative of her race, truly the Esquimau has never been 
valued at his true worth. 

MADISON COOPER 





Japanese Barberry for Hedges 


Artists talk about throwing in “a bit of color.” An 
artist would surely appreciate “‘a bit of color” which the 
Editor’s five hundred feet of Barberry hedge has given 
to the landscape during October of this year. Not merely 
“a bit of color,” it is a “blaze of glory.” Not only is it 
beautiful in the Fall for its foliage, but it bears numerous 
red berries which also give a bit of color during the 
Winter when color is so sorely needed. 

If anyone knows of a better hedge for extreme northern 
situations than Berberis Thunbergi or Japanese Bar- 
berry it is hoped that he will tell us about it. 





My Rose Garden 


With voice as soft 
As op’ning buds, 
Which greet the coming day, 
My garden calls: and on my knees, 
I glad obeisance pay. 


But if, with thought 
Of sweepstakes prize; 
Or hope of vain display, 
I cast unopened buds aside; 
My garden seems to say: 
“Oh! why must sister buds 
Be lost, 
That one, in glad array, 
Might flaunt her dearly purchased hues 
On exhibition day?” 


And why does life 
Exact such toll 
From her who toils in pain 
Of broken body—famished soul, 
That sister queen may reign? 


OscaR E. JENSEN 
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“Whatever Is, Is Right” 


Y FRIEND, Lighty, in the Dahlia department this 

month, tells how a cutworm taught him two use- 

ful lessons,—how he could grow Dahlias from cut- 
tings anc at the same time make two Dahlia plants out 
of one, and also how ii is that seeming misfortune often 
results to our distinct advantage. 


While it is sometimes difficult for us to see just where 
we are going to be benefited when hardship, ill luck, dis- 
couragement and other tribulations beset us; it is, never- 
theless, a fact in about nine cases out of ten, that these 
things are sent us for our own good. In short, the 
Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER believes with the great 
English poet, Alexander Pope, that 

“One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Yes, indeed, the proper thing for a man to do is to 
study himself; not only himself, but his fellows;—their 
likes and dislikes, whims, idiosyncrasies and moods:—At 
the same time not forgetting that all men have their good 
qualities which will, in the great majority of cases, over- 
balance their bad points. Yes, “the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” but this little preachment is more to call at- 
tention to the fact that “whatever is, is right,” and that 
we poor weak human beings should not be too critical of 
what is sent to.us by a Higher Power. The chances are 
that we have it coming to us, and it may be to teach us 
certain lessons we have not yet learned, and which are 
necessary before we graduate into a higher class. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Beauties of a Meadow Path in December 


MEADOW path is always charming,—today I found 
the path revealing new beauties at every step although 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sear.” 


This path wound through fields of tall dry fluffy stalks 


of Golden Rod, and dry grasses of tan and henna that 


give winter meadows warmth and color. Stalks of Queen 
Anne’s Lace stood out in their winter beauty. Above 
these were the artistic milkweeds with open seed pods, 
that looked like a flock of birds which had alighted on 
the stalk. All the way I sang with the poet 

“He comes, He comes, the frost spirit comes, 

You may trace his footsteps now, 

On naked woods and blasted fields, 

The brown hills withered brow.” 
‘THE Frost Spirit had changed things, for the luxuriant 

greens and vivid tints of the autumn flowers were 

truly “meadows brown and sear.” But as I bent lew over 
the dried flower stalks, I found them things of beauty. 
The Queen Anne’s Lace though very grey still had a lacy ap- 
pearance and had partly closed, holding hundreds of oval 
seeds edged with fine hairs, waiting for the winds to 
scatter them far over the earth. The White Heath Aster— 
a flower that had made gay every meadow, roadside and 
pathway since August, was now a mauve-brown. The 
tiny flower cups still resembled snow flakes as the rays of 
the December sun fell upon them. Over the meadow a 
little way was Life Everlasting full of its winter blos- 
soms;—the seeds had all blown away leaving a husk so 
like a blossom. Farther on was a most interesting tall 
stem, full of the prettiest little round seed pods, just 
popping open letting go numerous seeds of the Moth 
Mullein. And the Milkweeds—whose gorgeous coloring 
and luxuriant growth made meadows in Midsummer seem 
almost tropical, and before the last blossom had faded, 
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the seed pods were forming. By October the seed pods 
opened, filled with beautiful brown seeds arranged in ex- 
quisite order, nestled so snugly to a center division of 
the pod. Now some of the seeds were beginning to fly 
away on a parachute of silken wings. How artistic these 
empty pods looked today! There is beauty as long as 
the stalk stands. To make this walk more interesting, 
the winged seeds of these meadow piants were flying by 
me with the wailing wind. I caught a few and recognized 
the seeds of the Milkweed, Thistle, Aster and Wild Lettuce. 
The seeds of the sticktight and tick trefoil had clung to 
my clothing. There were many leaves racing up the path 
on their finger ends. But the Maple, Beech and Elm leaves 
were curled and broken on the edge of the path. With 
these walking leaves came sprays of the creeping grass, 
passing leaves and everything in its swift journey with 
its seeds to broadcast. 


OOKING off into the “naked woods” against the cold 

December sky, there were clusters of brown leaves and 
twigs in some of the treetops ‘where Squirrels had made 
their summer homes in deserted Crows’ nests. If the leaves 
had stayed on I would never have known these nests were 
so near or numerous. 


“Let me go where’er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still 
It sounds from all things o:d 
It sounds from all things young 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul 
Peals out a joyful song. 


It is not only in the Rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of a woman heard. 

But in the darkest, meanest things, 

There alway, alway something sings.” 
— (Emerson) 


MINNIE L. BRIGGS 





As usual, J. Horace McFariand, this month in his 
Rose letter, (as the Editor likes to call it), has some en- 
lightening suggestions, and the attention of my readers 
is especially called to his exposition of the behavior of 
plant tissues under low temperature conditions. From a 
life-time study of air circulation, humidity and moisture 
conditions in connection with cold storage work, the Edi- 
tor is able to commend McFarland’s exposition and deduc- 
tions as being absolutely correct. Many people who use 
winter protection for plants do not understand the under- 
lying theory of same, assuming that tight wrapping, or 
tight covering, to protect from low temperature is the 
essential. Quite the reverse is the desideratum,—vegeta- 
tion requires winter protection, for the most part, only to 
protect it from wind and sun and especially against too 
rapid a rise in temperature, caused by bright sunshine 
following a hard freeze. 

But read what McFarland says about Roses in Winter 
and get his authoritative information and advice. 





Garden Grace 
She didn’t sew much for the Ladies’ Aid 
Nor serve at the teas an’ all that. 
Some called her a shirker and most of them said, 
She wasn’t much help an’ all that. 


But there wasn’t a day when her flowers were abloom, 
If they tossed with pain an’ all that, 

But a fragrance so sweet was filling their room, 
From the Roses she sent an’ all that. 


Mrs. R. W. LEADER 
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Editorial Notes 


“wrt a wonderful Autumn this 


has been for Central New York! 
November here, (copy for December 
sent in November 1) and several vari- 
eties of plants still in bloom;—Rud- 
beckias, Calendulas, Anemones, and of 
course Pansies and Sweet Alyssum 
which defy anything less than real 
Winter, an occasional Delphinium, 
Everblooming Hybrid Sweet Williams 
(a most satisfactory cross between 
an annual Pink and the Sweet Wil- 
liam) and various aftermaths. 


_ Among the leaves that had blown 
around the wild flowers, we discovered 
several blossoms of Forget-me-not 
lifting up their tittle blue heads to 
bid us au revoir. 

Indeed we will be glad to meet 
them again in the Spring. 


Recently we received a letter from 
a friend in a Middle Western city, 
where a very enthusiastic garden club 
has been organized. During a meet- 
ing when the subject for discussion 
was, “Caring for the Birds during the 
Winter,” an article was mentioned 
which evidently has been copied more 
or less (we hope less) by newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The gist of the article was that it 
is not wise to feed the birds as by so 
doing they are induced to remain 
North and not being able to endure 
the cold may suffer and die. Also that 
feeding kept them from hunting for 
their food, (pauperizing them as it 
were), a process which would nat- 
urally weaken them and make them 
less able to care for themselves. 

Our own view of the matter was 
that, the birds fed during the Winter 
are not those which naturally go 
South, but our winter residents, which 
have been summering either in near-by 
mountains and forests, or in Canada, 
and have come to spend the Winter 


with us, hunting a living on our trees 
and from the weed stalks along the 
roadsides, as well as enjoying the vari- 
ous berries which remain on shrubs 
and vines during the Fall and Winter. 
This being the case they will often 
need our help. When the snow is very 
deep, weeds are covered up and seed 
hard to find. Ice storms coat trees, 
shrubs, vines and all other vegetation 
with a crust of ice which means star- 
vation for many, many birds. 

Birds have a rapid circulation and 
high temperature, thus being able to 
stand pretty severe cold, but as their 
digestion is nearly instantaneous they 
simply must have food very often. A 
few hours without food means death. 

Consequently insect eaters and 
others which could not possibly find 
food during the Winter, go South in 
search of it. Fortunate it is for us 
that instinct teaches them to come 
North to nest. The pauperizing phase 
we did not feel sure of, except that 
we are quite willing to risk it in our 
own garden. 

Naturally we turned to the Audubon 
Society for perfectly certain informa- 
tion, which brought the following 
letter from T. Gilbert Pearson, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 

“My experience has been that sooner 
or later somebody sneers at every phase 
of the work in connection with the study 
and protection of wild birds and animals. 
I have frequently heard the su tion 
made that we would pauperize birds if 
we feed them, but never knew this idea 
to be advanced by people whose opinion 
on natural history was worth consider- 
ing. 

Did the children in your homes have 
their own garden this year? If not 
give them that pleasure next season. 

Most children haven’t a great deal 
of “sticktoitiveness” and thus should 
try things that nearly grow them- 
selves. Nothing is better for little 
ones to raise that Calendulas. Don’t 
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give them just common seed but get 
the best. Orange King and Lemon 


King are beautiful and with very little 


“care give an abundance of fine large 


blossoms until heavy frosts come. 

The children love to dig up a plot 
for them and sow the seed. Gradually 
interest wanes except for an occasional 
watering. Weeding can be accom- 
plished by a little judicious urging 
from an elder. Finally the blossoms 
come and how they enjoy picking their 
very own flowers to donate to friends 
and teachers as well as filling vases 
for the house! 


That birds can stand more cold than 
humans is certainly proved by their 
love of cold baths. On October 27, 
a bright but fairly cool day when a 
sweater was quite necessary while 
working in the garden, two of us were 
busily engaged setting out Tulip bulbs. 
Soon our attention was attracted by 
“chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, dee,” and sev- 
eral little fellows were discovered on 
the tall grasses and performing all 
kinds of stunts among the bushes and 
trees. Nothing daunted they came 
quite near and one flew over to the 
bird bath and took a glorious plunge. 
After which he flew up to an over- 
hanging plum tree, shook himself and 
preened his feathers. Then, un- 
doubtedly much refreshed, he joined 
his companions with a “chick-a-dee, 
dee.” We admire his courage but per- 
sonally prefer a bath tub in a warm 
room in October. 


Our new janitor, or man of all work, 
was helping in the garden, and having 
hailed from the country, he passed on 
a recipe for growing fruit trees and 
causing them to bear wonderful crops, 
which had been told to him “forty 
years ago” by an old farmer. 

“Bury all the dead cats and dogs 
you can, around your fruit trees.” 
Our “Jones” had followed this advice 
in caring for a young Apple tree. “I 
buried three cats and two dogs around 
that tree, and I never did see how that 
tree did grow. And the apples, my, 
they were big! And every year the 
tree just loaded.” 

Somehow the thought of bargaining 
with the city scaveager for a supply 
of his wares to produce fine Plums and 
Cherries (our only fruit trees) did 
not seem to appeal to us. Nor did we 
quite like the idea of turning our gar- 
den into a cemetery for cats and dogs. 

Nevertheless we pass on the recipe 
to any who may care to try it. 


We read the other day of a woman 
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who binds her gardening magazines by 
months instead of by years. That is 
Januarys together and so on. Which 
seems a very sensible plan as each 
month the required information is to- 
gether and very accessible. 

New gardeners must have patience 
however and wait for their magazines 
to accumulate. 


Useful Hints for December 


i. December means real 
Winter in this section so that the 
gardens have all been put to bed for 
a long, long rest. Occasionally the 
season is a mild one and it is possible 
to set out delayed bulbs and do a 
little final “redding up,” but nothing 
short of very extreme necessity should 
allow such work to be left to the un- 
certainty of December weather. 


For a few months our gardening 
activities must be transferred to the 
difficult task of caring for house 
plants. 

Difficult, that is, in over-heated city 
houses with their dry atmosphere 
more or less charged with gas. In 
these days when gas is seldom used 
_ except for cocking, it seems as though 
any escape of gas should be confined 
to the kitchen but we frequently read 
that it does reach the other rooms 
and causes the ill success of most of 
us in trying to have such beautiful 
house plants as our mothers had. 


House raised bulbs usually fare 
better, perhaps because they really are 
in the ‘living rooms for a short time 
only, and having flowered are again 
removed to the cellar. 


Undoubtedly one factor toward fail- 
ure with house plants is that dust 
settles on the leaves and prevents them 
from breathing what little fresh air 
they might otherwise get. 

With no more labor than one would 
expend in the care of outdoor plants, 
this condition can be overcome by the 
use ef a rubber syringe. This is be- 
ing proved true in the care of a Jeru- 
salem Cherry, a birthday gift which 
grew wonderfully well during the 
Summer sunk in the ground in a pro- 
tected spot. In September it was 
potted up and brought into the house, 
loaded with green and red fruit. Every 
day or two it is taken to the kitchen 
sink and thoroughly sprayed. So far 
it is doing well. 

One great need of house plants is a 
fresh supply of food off and on. But 
care must be exercised that such food 
is odorless, else the house plants will 
be far from a joy. 


Here is a happy thought, for a cen- 
terpiece for the Christmas table, 
which we have just read. 

Gather a few sprays of Goldenrod, 
grasses, Gypsophila or any of the 
fluffy things that are still raising 





their heads above the snow. Dip them 
in weak starch and then in Christmas 
tree “snow.” Arrange in a harmoniz- 
ing vase, (silver is suggested), and 
surround with Holly. 


The birds would like your Christ- 
mas tree, set up in some sheltered spot 
and trimmed with suet, bits of dry 
bread, nuts all cracked, etc. If possi- 
ble, manage to add some seeds. These 
can be made to cling to evergreen 
branches by dipping the branches in 
hot fat and then in the seeds. 

Naturally live trees must not be 
subjected to this treatment. 

Birds also delight in a box of dirt set 
under cover where the snow cannot 
pile up over it. 

From the birds’ point of view plant 
boxes remaining on the piazza with 
the soil left in after the plants were 
removed are ideal. But my how they 
do make the dirt fly! There will be 
no clean piazza if the feathered folk 
are allowed to indulge in this pastime. 


Lots of Water and 
Fresh Air Needed 


Plants, it should be remembered, 
breathe through their leaves. When 
grown outdoors they are used to being 
refreshed by the dews of heaven; in- 
doors, dust and a murderously dry at- 
mosphere are their portion. Therefcre, 
if you would keep your plants in health 
and prosperity, the daily shower bath 
is one of the best habits you can possibly 
establish. 

Take a small brass syringe—which is 
about the most useful of gardening tools 
—and make it a rule to spray the plants 
either morning or evening. With the 
syringe you can send the water on the 
under side of the leaves, where it is most 
needed. When plants are kept thor- 
oughly clean insects are apt to let them 
alone. 

Once a week give the plants a bath in 
soap and water. This is the way to pre- 
pare the bath: Take a quarter of a 
pound of white laundry soap, cut it into 
thin pieces and place them in a kettle on 
the stove, covered with a little water. 
When the soap has become dissolved, add 
five gallons of water. If the plants are 
not too heavy they can be dipped in this 
head first, the pots being held in. the 
hands. If they have grown too large for 
this treatment, they may be syringed 
with the soapy water. 

When sweeping or dusting is being 
done, throw a thin light cloth—cheese- 
cloth or something of the kind—over your 
plants to keep them from being choked. 

Give your plants all the fresh air you 
ean. They should always have air in 
the warm middle of the day. If it is too 
cold to have the window open in the 
room the plants are in, open it in the 
next room and leave the doors open. 

Watering is one of those apparently 
simple details of home gardening which 
is much more of an art than it looks. 
First, find out whether your plants have 
individual preferences—some may like 
much water, some very little; it is a 
mistake to treat them all alike. 

In general, plants should not be 
watered unless they need it, and then 
they should be soaked; give water until 
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it runs out at the bottom of the pot, let 
the water stand in the saucer for about 
half an hour, for the roots may take 
up a little more, then pour off what re- 
mains. If the pots are left standing in 
water the roots are likely to become dis- 


eased. 

Florists rap with the knuckles on the 
outside of a pot to see if a plant is 
thirsty; if the sound is dull the earth 
within is moist; but if the rap is sharp 
and clear, then the soil within is pretty 
sure to be dry. 


Getting Rid of Mice 

The field mouse is a hard pest to de- 
feat; as he eats high priced bulbs with 
impunity the effort is worth while. It 
can be done by the use of strychnine. 
Three methods are recommended. In 
one the food is coated with starch or 
flour paste containing powdered alkaloid . 
of strychnine, in another the food is 
soaked in a sulphate of strychnine solu- 
tion, and in the third it is mixed with 
starch containing the alkaloid and is then 
compressed into square biscuits. Grain 
soaked in sulphate of strychnine solution 
is very bitter and is not recommended ex- 
cept when the bait is first soaked in 
tallow to render it waterproof. A sul- 
phate solution is valuable in preparing 
baits for rabbits and meadow mice. 
Starch or flour paste containing pow- 
dered alkaloid is recommended because 
baits coated with these materials can be 
prepared muclf more easily than those 
soaked in sulphate solution, because 
animals carrying coated baits are often 
killed simply by the absorption of part 
of the poison directiy into the blood 
through the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and cheek pouches, and because 
the centers of kernels of coated grain 
remain sweet and are more freely eaten 
than those made bitter all through by 
soaking in sulphate solution. To make 
flour-coated wheat use: Wheat, twenty 
quarts; strychnine alkaloid (powdered), 
one-quarter ounce; flour, three-quarter 
cup; water, one quart. Mix the flour 
with a cup of cold water to form a thick, 
smooth, paste, and then stir in the re- 
maining one and one-half pints of cold 
water. Heat to boiling point over a slow 
fire, stirring constantly. Then remove 
from the stove, mix in the powdered 
strychnine alkaloid, and mix with the 
wheat until every kernel is evenly coated. 
Spread and dry the preparation, and it 
may either be used at once or kept in- 
definitely —_The Garden News 


Summarize the Season’s Work 


As a special feature of the clean-up 
season make a careful review of the en- 
tire season’s work, noting every possible 
detail, especially of failure and the cause. 
This is fully as important as recording 
successes and what they depended upon. 
In connection with this review a personal 
experience table showing the length of 
time required by the various seeds to 
germinate, the time between germination 
and thinning, and also maturity, the rel- 
ative proportion or percentage of seed 
that germinated that gave plans true to 
type, reasons for discrepancies between 
such records and those accepted by “ex- 
perts” as normal, data as to varieties 
to discard and what ones have pleased 
the neighbors or other gardeners who 
have written for THe FLOWER GROWER 
or other periodicals. All such tin > spent 


and data gathered will be of special help 
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in planning the garden for next season, 
particularly if it is written down where 
it may be easily referred to in after 
months or after years. It is also a good 
thing to summarize the expenditures and 
the income from the garden so as to 
know whether it pays in dollars and 
cents, as well as in pleasure—The Gar- 
dex News 


Common Pests on House Plants 


The commonest pest is undoubtedly 
the plant lice or aphides. These are like 
all aphis and require tobacco in some 
form to exterminate them. For house 
plants, however, another remedy is very 
satisfactory and easier to apply, the hot- 
water bath. For this the water should 
be heated to 140 degrees if for spraying 
and 136 degrees if the plants are to be 
dipped. 

The hot-water bath can be used in place 
of insecticides for house plants and usu- 
ally proves more satisfactory. One 
should have a thermometer for testing 
the temperature or the plant may be in- 
jured. 

Dipping an infested plant in the hot 
water will destroy the insects without 
injuring the plant. 

Spider, so common on Azaleas, 
must be kept off by showering the plants 
every day and giving plenty of fresh 
air. It is the dry atmosphere which 
“produces” them. They are the cause 
of Azalea leaves turning brown and drop- 


ping. If already Mfested, the plant 
should be given a hot-water bath. 

The Mealy Bug is like a little mass of 
cotton and is found on woody or semi- 
woody plants. The remedies are the hot- 
water bath, syringing with whale-oil 
soap solution or touching each bug with 
a brush dipped in alcohol. 

Earth-worms and other pests in the soil 
ean be destroyed by plunging the pot 
nearly to the brim in lime-water. The 
worms will be driven to the surface and 
can be removed. Repeat treatment if 
necessary.—The Garden News 


Manure is Worthy of Care 


Not only is it untidy to throw stable 
manure out of doors, but it is exceedingly 
wasteful. Rain, snow, and air each make 
their inroads upon the plant food in the 
manure, which is daily rendered less 
valuable. Always store manure under 
cover and keep it moist, or it will “fire- 
fang”; that is, “burn,” and become less 
valuable. A temporary shed is all that is 
necessary. Some people haul the ma- 
nure and spread it on the garden or 
the field as soon as made. This is good 
provided the ground is not frozen and is 
plowed before Winter sets in, otherwise 
much of the soluble parts may be washed 
over instead of into the soil. As to 
poultry manure, keep it dry. Mix it with 
dry earth, daily, as made and cleaned 
from the dropping boards. 





Ferneries and Their Arrangement 


EXT TO good cultivation comes 
tasteful arrangement, especially as 
regards Ferns, which, owing to the 
variety that exists amongst them, afford 
a vast field for the exercise of ingenuity 
in the way of effective grouping. Al- 
though most Ferns are individually 


- graceful in habit, yet the appearance of 


a fernery is greatly enhanced by skill- 
ful arrangement. Amongst the many 
different ways of arranging Ferns so as 
to produce a satisfactory result, and at 
the same time show each plant off to the 
best advantage, there are two which may 
fairly claim superiority over all others. 
The first relates to ferneries in which 
all specimens, large and small, are 
planted out without reference to reg- 
ularity or symmetry—allowing them, in 
fact, to grow comparatively wild, so as 
to imitate as much as possible natural 
growth. Under such conditions plants 
with broad and bold foliage intermix 
with others of a different character, and 
form masses of vegetation remarkable 
for. picturesque beauty. A fernery of 
this kind is not, however, within the 
reach of everyone; many cannot afford 
space for grouping of this kind; on the 
contrary, they have to be content with 
a few specimens in pots, arranging them 
at intervals so as to form various com- 
binations. In ail arran ents of this 
kind striking contrasts should be alwa 

kept in view, and which can be easily 
effected by selecting species of totally 
different habits, and grouping them, not 
only accordirg to size and form, but 
also colour. Even a few plants judi- 
ciously put together in a comparatively 
small space may be made to look well, 
provided the best mode of grouping is 
adopted, spreading species being so dis- 


posed as not to interfere with the growth 
of such as are more upright. For ex- 
ample, broad-foliaged sorts should not be 
brought into too close contact with kinds 
having more finely divided fronds, such 
as Lastreas, Pteris, or Davallias of the 
finely cut section, ner with plants of up- 
right growth, such as _ Blechnums, 
Lomarias, etc. 

It should also be stated in favour of 
this last mode of growing Ferns that it 
is the most useful, as it allows the same 
plants to be used for decoration in 
rooms, and for mixing with fiowering 
plants in the conservatory, etc. In all 
cases avoid symmetry in grouping Ferns; 
they certainly do not gain anything by 


being set in a formal manner, and over- . 


crowding is also ancther evil. If placed 
thickly together individuality is lost, and 
wherever there is convenience they 
should stand on either a solid bed of 
earth or on a layer of ashes kept con- 
stantly moist. Thus circumstanced, very 
few insects will make their appearance, 
and, where practicable, this way of plac- 
ing them will be found much superior to 
that of setting them on wooden stages 
where the air between the plants is con- 
stantly in motion and cannot get suffi- 
ciently saturated with moisture to be 
beneficial to them. 


THE INDOOR FERNERY 


An indoor fernery is always interest- 
ing, presenting, as it does, at all seasons 
of the year many tints of green, from 
the tender new fronds to the older and 
more ma . From early March 

wth becomes abundant, and it is then 
that work ins with removing most of 
the exhausted fronds of that everuseful 
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Adiantum cuneatum, so that the new 
growth may have space to develop, and 
any division or repotting of the plants 


‘may be carried out before they are too 


far advanced in growth. It is unneces- 
sary to repot each year—in fact, man 
of our choicest varieties are better left 
alone when thriving satisfactorily—a 
removal of the surface soil with a 
pointed stick and a top-dressing of good 
loam and peat sufficing in many in- 
stances. These Maiden-hair Ferns do re- 
markably well in quite small pots, even 
thumbs proving most useful ekues much 
furnishing has to be done, young seed- 
lings doing the best. Established plants 
after a few years become exhausted in 
the centre and need division, retaining 
the outer portions for any increase of 
stock. Fairly firm potting is essential 
to success. 


A light shade is very beneficial to most 
of the Ferns grown under glass, but it 
should be used only during bright 
weather from March until well into Sep- 
tember. Free ventilation, too, is most 
important during hot days, especially to- 
wards the early Autumn, so as to get the 
fronds well hardened for cutting, and as 
growth extends and newly potted plants 
fill their pots with roots, a weak stim- 
ulant, such as Clay’s Standen’s, or clear 
sootwater, should be applied once a 
week. The above remarks apply to the 
Maiden-hair Fern frincipally, but there 
are many others t pt themselves 
to similar treatment, such as Pterises, 
Nephrolepis, Davallias, etc. Green-fly, 

hrip, and Brown-scale are the chief 
insects that attack Ferns under glass. 
Light fumigation will rid them of the 
two former, but care is needed or the 
fronds of Adiantums, especially A. Far- 
leyense, take on a brown appearance and 
their beauty is spoilt. 

Heavy overhead syringings should be 
avoided, but plenty of damping done be- 
tween the pots, walls, and walks, and I 
always think if a few flowering plants 
are introduced among the Ferns, espe- 
cially during Winter, one sets the other 
off to great advantage. Calanthes, 
Euphorbias, Begonias, or any other flow- 
ering plant that requires a mean temper- 
ature of 55 degrees to 60 degrees wil! 
develop and last a long time in perfec- 
tion. Even tree Ferns in the same struc- 
ture need much less moisture, and are 
all the better for a comparative rest 
during the short, dark days of Winter. 
The most interesting Fern-house is where 
the plants, or, at least, part of them, 
ean be planted out in nooks and cor- 
ners, and among stone, brickwork, etc., 
the paths to be winding where possible, 
as in the case of a well-formed rockery 
garden. Slugs are most destructive 
among young fronds of many Ferns, and 
must be constantly searched for at night, 
while beetles and wood-lice worry them 
not a little. Hanging-baskets are al- 
ways effective when well done, while 
many thrive in ordinary pots suspended 
from the roof. Gymnogramma schizo- 
phylla gloriosa is well adapted for this 
purpose, and so are Lygodium japonicum 
and Nephrolepis exaltata. It must be 
remembered that baskets or pots when 
suspended, dry up more quickly than 
when stood on a firm basis, and should 
be examined daily and well supplied 
with water when needed. In a structure 
entirely devoted to Ferns many seed- 
lings appear from time to time. These 
should Leey up as soon as large 
enough, and will quickly form nice dec- 
orative stuff—Mayne, (In Gardening II- 
lustrated, English) 











Thoughts for the Morrow 


HEN frosts have made their 
early visits and changed the 
bright glory of summer gar- 
dens to blackened desolation, leaving 
our hearts chill with loss, Dame Na- 
ture waves her magic wand and our 
eyes are opened to the beauty of Au- 
tumn. 
October, with forest and shrub one 
blazing splendor of crimson, gold, and 
glistening bronze in ever-changing 


flowers that are not easily injured by 
frosts. 

When out riding in late September, 
we noticed at quite a distance, a mass 
planting of what looked to be tall 
shrubbery with rich blue flowers. We 
could not resist the temptation to see 
the blooms at close hand, and the sight 
was well worth seeing ‘or the planting 
was of Hardy Asters of deep violet- 
blue—an unusual flower in a formal 
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brilliancy, well rivals June, and directs 
our attention to the consideration of 
plantings that have attractiveness of 
foliage in Fall as well as beauty of 
bloom in Spring, also, when planting 
garden perennials. to include fall wild 


garden. We noticed a similar plant- 
ing in a smail park, later in the day, 
where the blooms were of a bright 
mauve. 

These plantings led to our looking 
up Hardy Asters, and we have decided 
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that at least five different varieties are 
among the “must haves” for our dec- 
orative use. The catalogue descrip- 
tions run something like this: 

“Beauty of Colwell. The only double flower, 


size of half-dollar, compact, a bright Ageratum 
blue, with small but conspicuous center of maroon 


and yellow. Dark green foliage on branchy 
plants three to four feet high. At its best in 
September.” 


Doesn’t that sound attractive? 
Here’s- another which well describes 
the first one we saw when riding; 
and the second, the one that we saw 
in the little park: 

Novae Angliae, Old New England Aster, four 
to five feet tall, worderful fall show of deep 
violet-blue flowers. 

-— . Bright rosy mauve. 

Novii Belgii Climax,—(New). Stands four feet 
high with much branched, pyramidal clusters of 
light lavender-blue flowers from August to mid- 
October. These flowers average one and one- 
quarter inches in width, with prominent golden 
cone at center, and cover upper of plant. 
—White Climax. A white Aster so nearly at- 
taining the desirable characteristics of the above, 
as to be given its name. 

Although I have named only five 
there is another that is very attract- 
ive, and of a different color. 

Tartarica,—Very broad, iong bottom leaves, 


diminishing in size towards top of stalk. Blooms 
in October; bright purple, five feet. 


Y NEIGHBOR has a fine shrub 

that affords me much pleasure. 
Perhaps I enjoy it more than she, be- 
cause it is at the side of her house 
where she cannot see it without going 
out of doors, and I cannot help but see 
it every time I look cut my living- 
room window. Right there is a les- 
son for us all: to plant (if possible), 
whether near or far, so that the shrub 
or plant can be seen from a window 
or door. 

The shrub I am referring to is a 
splendid specimen of Spirea Pruni- 
folia fi.. pl. (Bridal Wreath). The 
catalogue says, “Plum leaved foliage; 
early, small double white flowers.” 
Not one word about its fall coloring. 
Now that shrub is literally covered 
with white flowers and its synonym of 
Bridal Wreath is very good for there 
are wreaths and wreaths of lovely 
flowers. After the blooming season 
it is rather dull looking until Fall 
when the leaves turn yellow and 
orange, while the tips of the new 
growth stand out all over the shrub 
like crimson torches, lasting until No- 
vember. 


There are many hedge plants, but 
few that show such a gorgeous dis- 
play of color in Fail as the Japanese 
Barberry, green, gold, orange, crim- 
son, and loaded with scarlet berries 
that are showy and furnish winter 
food for birds. 


Winter is with us now, and the 
trees which recently were clothed so 
brightly, show a soft gray of limb and 
trunk, and the tiny twig-like branches 


present almost a lace-like effect 
against the sky. It is now that we 
appreciate the Evergreens. There is 


something so warm looking about them 
and hospitable too. The little plant- 
ing of Evergreens about our house is 
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a delight to me. It may be of interest 
to others also, especially as in connec- 
tion with deciduous shrubs it helps to 
form home privacy from the publicity 
of the street. 


Beginning at upper left of diagram 
the names of trees, vines. and shrubs 
are as follows: 

English Bay Tree, Hybrid Rhododendron. Ma- 
honia shrub, Koster Blue Soruce, Clematis Panic- 
ulata ia, Hybrid Rhododendron 

inodegirii, Rhododendron 

Maximum, Retinispora Obtusa Nana, Arbor Vitae 
Douglas Gel4en, Muhgo Pine, American Arbor 
Globosa Vi E Azalea, 


‘vergreen 
. Colorado. Blue 
Arborvitae Pyra- 





an the sds tress, 6 the tne A Luss 
It is a planting that is interesting 
the year around. 


In making a planting of any kind it 
is quite advisable to plant on paper 
first so as to make sure the plans are 
correct and thus avoid replanting. If 
possible plant so as to have one or 
more vistas for they are always charm- 
ing. Note in diagram the vista, from 
between ever- 
zreens to bird bath and onward. 
Forest trees are in the distance but 
do not show in diagram. 

LADIOLI are unusual sometimes. 

If they were people we might speak 
of them as being eccentric. Many times 
we have noticed a bulb giving a spike 
of good flowers in August, and throw- 
ing up a spike in September with 
blooms much larger than the first. It 


‘is from the second spike that we learn 


the quality of the variety, but some- 
times it is only under certain condi- 
tions that the characteristic is de- 
veloped. It is quite noticeable that 
flowers that come into bloom late in 
the season are often larger. We yearly 
sell new seedlings from the field and 
are learning that it is advisable to 
wait for the later blooms before al- 
lowing selections to be made. 

Eventually the Gladiolus will be 
planted for decorative purposes the 
same as Cannas. There are now vari- 
eties with foliage three inches wide 
at greatest width, and such foliage, 
with large blooms would make splen- 
did center plantings. 


With the New Year comes the great- 
est joy in gardening for it is the 
planning season. New catalogues are 
coming filled with instruction and de- 
scriptions, that add to our enthusiasm, 
and we plan, perhaps to revise and 
enlarge our entire garden scheme, to 
at least make room for the new flower 
or plant that has proved a worthy 
achievement, and discard the old one 
that has been out-stripped in the race 
of evolution. Let us plan for the year 
through in our gardens, and interest 
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our neighbor, and hasten the time 
when the home, the world over, will 
have its garden of flowers, for the rest 
and serenity of mind that come from 
the love and cultivation of flowers 
tend to a home contentment that can 
be no small factor in furthering the 
peace of the world. 


As this “Talk” completes a series 
of one each month, for a period of 
ten years with THE FLOWER GROWER, 
formerly THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, I have decided to discontinue 
them. 

The work was undertaken in hope of 


- helping the amateur to a -wider un- 


derstanding of the Gladiolus and its 
culture, and to promote a greater love 
of fiowers generally, and if but one 
person has been led to a greater ap- 
preciation of flowers and love of the 
beautiful in nature, I shall feel that 
my efforts h»ve not been in vain. 


Mrs. A. H. AusTIN 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


In this age electrical, when we 
wash, iron, sew, sweep, cook, curl, and 
do most everything else by merely 
pushing a button, is it too much to 
hope that someday some genius will 
give us an electric weeder? The black- 
smith has already been supplied with 
an electric welder. Who will change 
the 1 to another e and bring relief for 
the tired back of the diligent gar- 
dener? 








Progress in science has been so 
great in the past most recent decades 
tLat the aniouncement of new dis- 
coveries and inventions do not stir 
us as they did our fathers before us, 
and every innovation that tends to the 
saving of labor is now welcomed in- 
— of being resented as it formerly 


“i his “Lives of Illustrious Men,” 
James Parton, the biographer, wrote: 
“It is curious to notice how uniformly 
every great step in the progress of 
man has been dreaded and opposed. 
Man has always hated and warred 
against his best benefactors, and de- 
nounced in one age what he has hon- 
ored in the next.” He relates that 
when Hargreaves invented a spinning 
jenny that would spin eighty threads 
at once, the spinners of Lancashire 
raided the country, destroying every 
carding machine and spinning ma- 
chine they could lay their hands on. 


This spirit of opposition to progress 
that Parton referred to, while not now 
so evident in the realm of science, yet, 
because of having been born in self- 
ishness, still dominates to consider- 
able extent the mind of the world as 
it is forced to meet and grapple with 
some of the greater problems of the 
present day. The failure of the 
United States to sustain the very 
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League of Nations it first proposed, 
and the reluctance of some nations to 


‘enter heartily into an agreement that 


would lead to universal disarmament, 
were evidences of this disinclination to 
take progressive steps hastily. 


Is the present day decline of re- 
ligious spirituality in the so-called 
Christian nations responsible for the 
seemingly growing indifference to the 
world’s great probiems? 

Meredith Nicholson writes: “The 
gods of materialism are strongly en- 
trenched and their insolence calls for 
attention.” Continuing, he adds, “We 
may as well face the truth as to the 
marked impatience in the new gener- 
ation of the old standards. The great 
war left the world bewildered, it is 
groping now in the dark. Not with in- 
difference may we witness the begin- 
nings of a failure of civilization. 
Spiritually there has been a decline in 
the past fifty years. Just how this may 
be met is giving concern to enlight- 
ened people everywhere. For truly 
man does not live upon bread alone, 
but needs the help of that power not 
in himself, which has battled through 
all the ages for righteousness.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Peat Composts 


Peat in its natural condition is of little 
value as a fertilizer, and the chemically 
treated peat and bacterized peat put on 
the market have not proved very satis- 
factory. Prof. Dachnowski, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, advocates its use in the making of 
composts. It has power not only of 
absorbing and retaining water, but also 
ammonia. Peat supplies the soil with 
organic matter, which is not only of 
value in improving the physical prop- 
erties of the soil and rendering the latter 
warmer and drier in the Winter and more 
retentive of moisture in Summer, but 
is a source of energy to bacteria, which 
fix the atmospheric nitrogen. Its acidity 
assists materially in the decomposition of 
mineral salts and fertilizers, and with 
moderate applications of lime from time 
to time, the danger from sourness is 
obviated and the soil rendered suitable 
to beneficial soil organisms. 

The more fibrous peats need to be 
air dried and shredded, or else subjected 
to disintegration by the action of frost, 
for freezing breaks up the fibres, makes 
them softer and more elastic and gen- 
erally reduces the peat to a more favor- 
able condition. 

One of the best composts of peat is 
made by mixing it with stable manure. 
the proportions being sometimes one of 
each or two parts peat to one of the 
dung. It is useful also to supplement 
the composts with clay, sod-loam, or 
mineral-fertilizer ingredients, notably 
ground rock phosphate or potash, in 
varying proportions, as may be required. 
The heap may be six feet to eight feet 
wide and indefinitely long. Composts 
with coarse fibrous peat should remain 
in a compact pile out of doors for at 
least six months. They should be located 
in a shady, cool well-ventilated place, 
kept in a fairly moist condition, and 
should be shoveled or forked over at 
least twice before use.—Canadian Florist 











Roses in Winter 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HIS is no suggestion to the read- 

ers of THE FLOWER GROWER that 

they buy greenhouses and under- 
take the intensely technical work of 
“forcing” Roses in Winter. There is 
to me always something exotic, and 
perhaps a trifle unwholesome, about 
the almost unearthly perfection of the 
over-sized flowers produced under the 
extraordinary conditions that prevail 
in the best-managed commercial Rose- 
growing establishments. When I walk 
through one of these great green- 
houses I am of course deeply inter- 
ested, and then as I compare the con- 
ditions with those that prevail in my 
own garden-—just the garden of a 
business man who loves flowers—I 
.come to fee] that I must be in a sort 
of Rose Heaven. Being earthiy, and 
presumably sinful, I am uncomfort- 
able. I cannot think it would be any 
fun to be in Heaven from my present 
earthly standpoint, for while cherish- 
ing an earnest hope to enter that bea- 
tific state some time (always omitting 
the “milk and honey” part of it), it 
does not strike me that I am just right 
—* proper citizen for the life be- 
yond. 


Y WORD in December of Roses 

in Winter has two aspects. The 

Roses in our gardens are with us now, 

and they need our attention in the 

way of adequate, but not over-empha- 
sized protection. 

Save in the farthest north climates 
in America, where the thermometer 
seldom rises above- zero for months, 
more Roses are injured, I believe, by 
over-protection than by freezing. Very 
many are killed by kindness, and the 
gardener who wraps his Roses with 
loving care in a blanket of some sort 
long before the necessary temperature 
has arrived, need not be surprised if 
he finds only blackened twigs, or a 
sickly, soft, depleted condition in the 
Spring. 

Most of the Roses which rest on the 
mixed parentage of the Teas and Hy- 
brid Teas endure comfortably without 
any protection whatever ten or fifteen 


degrees of frost. Ali of them, I be-. 


lieve, will endure temperatures oc- 
casionally running close to the zero 
mark, if protected less against tem- 
perature than against wind and sun. 


T= thoughtful gardener needs to 
remember that any living woody 
growth covered with bark, whether it 
be the bark on a Rose twig or the bark 
on an Oak tree, is evaporating mois- 
ture into the air all the time. That 
moisture must come either from the 
ground through the roots by the or- 


dinary and natural processes, or from 
the reserve in the woody structure of 
the plant, in which latter case the dan- 
ger of destruction is imminent. 

Evaporation occurs at all tempera- 
tures, but obviously increases rapidly 
as temperatures rise. A block of ice 
exposed in the open at zero would 
gratually waste away. At seventy 
deg. *«s it would go faster, because 
melting will be added to evaporation. 

New when the winter sun shines 
on the twigs of the Roses they are 
warm, and evaporation is increased. 
If the «round is solidly frozen so that 
root zion is at its feeblest, there 
may not be the transpiration of 
enough moisture, and the twig is in- 
jured because its reserves are drawn 
upon. Or if the sun is warm enough, 
there may be even a stimulation of bud 
activity which again, the root cannot 
back up, both because it is dormant 
and because of the chill of the ground, 
and damage occurs. 


O PROTECTION from sun and 
wind, the latter of which enor- 

mously increases evaporation, as any- 
one knows, is the essential of Rose 
security during Winter. 

Perhaps the ideal protection is ever- 
green boughs, permitting circulation 
of air but yet keeping off the sun and 
the wind. Any other loose litter that 
wiil not afford a harboring place for 
mice or other small winter-feeding 
animals, will do as well. Much suc- 
cess has been had with burlap hung 
over the plants on stakes which would 
take the snow load from the twigs. 
Any other substance which will keep off 
sun and wind, while permitting free 
circulation of air, will do the business, 
as I gather from reports constantly 
coming to my desk. 

In the regions of continuous low 
temperature, the most successful re- 
sults seem to follow an actual covering 
either with earth or with a board 
structure heavy enough to sustain the 
snow on top of it. I have the feeling 
that many times a method of protec- 
tion has been called successful and 
necessary because it has succeeded, 
there having been ro experiment to 
see how much less protection would 
be quite as sucessful. 


AT I have written refers to the 

Roses usually called tender, in- 
cluding the Teas, Hybrid Teas, Poly- 
anthas, and the climbing forms of the 
Hybrid Teas. The Hybrid Perpetuals 
often pull through temperatures that 
do not go below zero, without injury. 
The Rugosas always stand this tem- 
perature, or any other temperature, 
apparently with impunity 1s also do 
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most of the species Roses. Hugonis, 
for example, seems to be hardy under 
any temperature conditions. 

The hardy climbing Roses go un- 
protected without harm in most re- 
gions, save where exposed to continued 
cold storms. It is curious to note that 
on one side of Lake Michigan, at High- 
land Park, Mr. Egan must lay down 
and cover with boards and earth his 
Roses to keep them from destruction 
by the bitter winds of the lake, while 
across the same body of water Mr. 
Davidson, at Traverse City, gets by 
with half the trouble, largely because 
of a protected situation. 

I note with interest and gratifica- 
tion as bearing very much upon the 
real inner spirit of Rose love, that 
many times the better Roses come 
from the regions where it is hard to 
carry them over and where the care 
they must receive predicates the love 
that brings them through to greatest 
beauty. 


HEN the other form of winter con- 

sideration of Roses is the study of 
what one is going to do next Spring. 
The Roses that bloom in the mind 
as the catalogue descriptions set up 
their sometimes illusory ideals, are 
always fine and perfect. What is more 
enjoyable than to sit cosily in the long - 
winter evenings studying varieties; 
reading Rose literature; considering 
what experiments will be meade next 
season; and enjoying the fragrance, 
the color and the beauty of the finest 
Roses that ever can be—those that 
bloom in the mind? 


There are thus Roses in Winter 
aside from the expensive and petted 
darlings of the greenhouses. We have 
them in our gardens, safeguarded 
against the chill of the season. Best 
of all, we have them in our hearts 
where they bloom all the time—and 
most charmingly, when we need not 
fight bugs or worry about culture. 


Winter, too, is the time for Rose 
correspondence. The members of the 
American Rese Society write many 
letters in Winter, as I know. The 
interchange between Rose neighbors 
disclosed by the Members’ Handbook, 
the opportunity to form Rose societies 
and talk it all over—these make Roses 
in Winter very much of a reality. 


NOTE.—To several inquiries, I re- 
ply that the Sargent Rose referred to 
in these articles is a Hybrid Wichu- 
raiana originated in 1912 by Jackson 
Dawson, and combines Wichuraiana, 
Crimson Rambler and Baroness Roths- 
child. It is not the same as the Rose 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, which, also a Hy- 
brid Wichuraiana, was sent out in 
1903 by Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co. 
as a hybrid between R. Wichuraiana 
and an old Hybrid Tea Rose, Souv. 
d’ Auguste Metral. So far as I know, 
the only place at which the Sargent 
Rose can now be obtained, is of the 
Eastern Nurseries, at Hoiliston, Mass. 
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Outdoor Roses of Today* 


The a or Rosa rubiginosa, 
from E is especially attractive with 
its aromatic foliage. The hybrids known 
as Lord Penzance briars are hardy, free- 
flowering and showy, with fragrant foli- 
age and interesting hips in Fall and 
Winter. They are splendid for hedges 
or massing in the border or for clumps 
on the lawn. Following are some of Lord 
Penzance’s hybrid sweet briars: Amy 
Robsart, lovely deep rose; Anne of 
Geierstein, dark crimson; Brenda, 
maiden’s blush; Flora Mcelvor, white, 
flesh rose; Lady Penzance, copper, base 
of petals yellow; Lord Penzance, soft 
shade of fawn, yellow to center; Lucy 
Ashtown, white, pink edges; Lucy Ber- 
tram, deep crimson, and Meg Merrilies, 
brilliant crimson. 

Rosa multiflora, from Japan and 
China, is hardy, vigorous and free-flow- 
ering. It has given us many climbing 
varieties and hybrids, especially when 
crossed with R. Wichuraiana. The fol- 
lowing are first-rate multifloras: Amer- 
ican Pillar. pink, yellow stamens; Crim- 
son Rambler, crimson; White Rambler, 
white; Philadelphia, crimson, double: 
Flower of Fairfield, crimson, constant 
blooming; Tausendschon, pinkish car- 
mine. 

The dwarf polyantha Roses are off- 
shoots of multifiora, through crossing 
with R. indica. These are called the 
polyantha pompon class, cr dwarf, or 
baby rambler, and are excellent for mass- 
ine in beds or lawns or for pot culture. 
They are continuous in flowering and 
are delightful. This list is excellent: 
Mme. Levavasseur. pinkish red; Aenn- 
chen Muller, bright pink: Cecile Brun- 
ner, blush white. shaded te pale rose; 
Eblonissant, brilliant deep red: Echo, 
pale pink, semi-double, large flowers; 
Etoile Lu‘sante, carmine and coral pink: 
Georae Elger, vellow; Jessie. brilliant 


salmon-pink, semi-double: Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush, pale pink; Rodhatte. clear 
cherry red. single large flowers; Yvorve 
Rabier, white; Ellen Poulsen, bright 
cherry-rose; Perle d’Or, nankeen yellow, 
orange center. 


Closely associated with the R. mul- 
tiflora is R. Wichuraiana. It is com- 
monlv called the Memorial Rose and 
sometimes Creening Rose. Manv of our 
so-called ramblers. like Dorothy Per- 
kins. are hybrid Wichuraianas. These 
hvbrids are particularly adanted for 
climbing and covering. As with most 
climbers and briars, cutting out old. 
past-flowering growths is necessary and 
some shortening of the vigorous new 
growth. The following list is a gond 
one: Dorothy Perkins, shell pink; Hia- 
watha, crimson, white eye, vellow sta- 
mens; Excelsa, bright scarlet. double; 
White Dorothy Perkins, white: Gardenia, 
best vellow, double: Dr. Van Fleet, flesh 
neach pink; Christine Wright. rose vink; 
Silver Moon, large silverv white; Evan- 
oeline. white, top of petals pink; Minne- 
haha, deep rose; Alberic Barbier. semi- 
double, creamv to yellow; Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, vivid scarlet to crimson, and 
Aviateur Bleriot, saffron yellow. 

Rosa sempervirens, evergreen rose, is 
akin to R. Wichuraiana. Its foliage is 
more tenacious. A good example is 
Felicite et Perpetue, creamy white. 


~ ePaper by Prof. A. H. Tomlinson, of the On- 
tario Agricultura! College, before Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Assn., at Guelph, Ontario. 
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The Japanese Rose, Rosa rugosa, is 
hardy-and attractive, with large flow- 
ers, glossy foliage and tenacious orange- 
red pips. It is splendid for hedges and 
thickets. The new rugosa hybrids are 
striking, especially Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, a bright rose, double and Nova 
Zembla, a double white, with a slight 
pink flash, both hardy. A splendid re- 
cent variety is Agnes, a cross with ru- 
gosa and Pesian Yellow, a double, and 
in color pale amber, and ‘fragrant. The 
fcllowing are also first-class: Rosa 
rugosa alba, pure white, single; Rosa 

rugosa rubra, rose, single; Blane Double 
de Coubert, pure white, semi-double; F. 
J. Grootendorst, bright red, small, double; 
Mme. Georges Bruant, white, semi- 
double; Mrs. Anthony Waterer, deep 
crimson, semi-double; Rose @ Parfum de 
Hay, ‘brilliant red, fragrant; Rose 
Anples, pale carmine-rose; Roseraie de 
Hay, dark red, double: Souvenir de 
Philemon Cochet, pure white, double, and 
Dollu Vardon, light apricot, pink to yel- 
ow. 

Perhaps among Roses the mest at- 

tractive in color of the briar or rambler 
type or decorative tyne are the Aus- 
trian briars, Rosa feetida. The copper- 
colored Austrian briar is especially at- 
tractive. The. variety Harrisonii. a 
double yellow, is fine; more so than Per- 
So Yellow, the old favorite double yel- 
ow. 
* Rosa Hugonis, of the section of pim- 
minellifolia, is proving itself hardy in 
the east. It is of a shrubby type, six 
feet tall, with flowers two and one-half 
inches across. It is floriferous and 
handsome, with scarlet hivs. It should 
be grown here successfully. Great re- 
sults are expected from its crosses. 

The Pernetiana, or Austrian, hybrids 
are crosses with the hybrid tea and 
poi jg briar and are popular. The 

ew type is vigorous in habit like the 
hvbrid teas, but has strong tendencies 
toward the briar in thorns and foliage. 

M. Pernet-Ducher, of Lyons, France, 
is responsible for this new class. A 
variety was seen recently at the Royal 
Winter fair. It is a glorious vellow, 
named Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
There are thorns on the flower stem, 
which may prevent iis popularity in some 
instances. e best known of Pernet- 
ianas are Soleil d'Or, a lovely reddish 
gold, and Mme. Edouard Herriot, a beau- 
tiful flame, shaded with terra cotta. 
The following are among the best and 
most promising: Constance. bright golden 
and canary yellow; Gottfried Keller, 
deen yellow, suffused pink; Mrs. Farmer, 
Indian yellow, reverse of petals avricot; 
Isobel, orange-scarlet. single: Wéillow- 
mere, shrimp pink; Rayon d’Or, yellow 
cadmium, first claret then sunflower vel- 
low; Mrs. T. Hillas. chrome yellow, 
hardy, fine form; Arthur H. Gondwin. 
coppery orange-red, and Juliet, old gold 
outside, rosy red inside, changing to deep 
rose. 

A new Rose in the hybrid perpetual 
class is Eugene Barbier. It is especially 
recommended, with enormous round bud 
and color of deep golden yellow, some- 
times tinted copper red. Its flowers are 
almost solitary, on long stems, and are 
large and cup-shaped, attaining six 
inches in diameter. It is of vigorous and 
erect growth, floriferous, all branches 
earrying their flower. It has bright 
green foliage, its branches are stout and 
nearly spineless and it is a fine plant. 
Its parents are Frau Karl Druschki and 
Rayon dOr. 
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Planting Roses 


It is useless to expect a Rose plant to 
succeed if just a spadeful of soil be taken 
out where there is a gap and another 
plant inserted in the vacant spot. If 
filling up vacant places must be done, 
the soil should at least be dug out two 
feet deep and about one foot in width. 
Half this soil may be returned with a 
shovelful or two of well-decayed manure 
added, and the other half used to place 
among the roots of the new plant without 
adding any manure. Where a border or 
bed of Roses is to be planted, the old 
plants, if any, should be lifted and heeled 
in in the shade, and ali the foliage cut 
off. This bed or border should then be 
trenched. As a rule, bastard trenching 
is sufficient. Having prepared the soil, 
it is well to allow it to settle down for 
a week or two, and then choose the first 
dry day to plant. In the meantime, se- 
cure your plants, as it is not reasonable 
to expect a nurseryman at his busy sea- 
son to send your order off the next day 
after it is received. Having obtained the 
plants, cut off all foliage and shorten all 
growths back to two feet, unless they 
be on climbing sorts. Trim over the 
jagged ends of roots, then heel the plants 
into the soil until such time as it is con- 
venient to plant. If they lie thus two 
or three weeks they will take no harm, 
and it would be better they should do so 
rather than plant when ground is wet 
and sticky. A mixture of about equal 
parts potting-soil, leaf-soil, and burnt 
garden refuse, or wood-ashes, together 
with an equal part of well-rotted manure, 
about a year old, should be put round the 
roots when planting. See that the roots 
are not too deep. The roots of standards 
should be about six inches beneath the 
surface, and those of bushes an inch be- 
low where budded. Give each plant 
about one-half peck of the compost men- 
tioned among its roots, and tread the soil 
firmly, but leave the surface loose. Do 
not cramp the roots at all: see that they 
have free play—rather inclined to spread 
horizontally than to point downwards. 
When planting standards or pillar Roses, 
open the hole first, then put in the stake 
before planting the tree. The Rose is 
then tied to the stake. so that the roots 
are at the proper depth, then soil is filled 
in afterwards. About a fortnight after 
planting go over all and tread the soil 
about the roots on a dry day; then level 
the surface and cover with well-rotted 
manure—something that will be light. 
If the weather be dry when planting, it 
is advisable to dip the roots in some 
thickish mud, made by stirring soil into 
a ae of water—Gardening IIlus- 
trated. 


A correspondent states in the New 
York Times of recent date that, hav- 
ing heard that a French scientist had 
made the discovery that withered flow- 
ers can be made to revive if placed 
in warm water in which asperin tablets 
have been dissolved, tried the ex- 
periment, placing a bouquet of five 
dozen Asters that had been badly 
wilted after a two days’ journey in the 
mail, into warm water in which three 
aspirin tablets had been dissolved. In 
an hour all of the flowers had com- 
pletely revived and looked as fresh as 
if they had just been picked. If any 
of our readers have tried this will they 
please advise? 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


December 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“Thou art the month of resurrection. 
In thee the Christ came. Every star 
that looks down upon foe Deer ene eet 
of burial knows that all things shall come 
forth again. Storms —_ sob themselves 
to sleep. Silence s hall find @ voice. 
Death shall live; Life shall rejoice; Win- 
ter shall break’ forth, and blossom into 
Spring; Spring shall put on her glorious 
apparel, and be called Gene It ts 
life, it is life, through the whole year.” 

HE Yule month! 
The month of Holly and Mistle- 
toe; of Cedar Wreaths and Poin- 
settia. 


In some parts of England the peo- 
ple preserve a leaf from Christmas 
decorations as a remedy against tooth- 
ache. 


The labels on your garden flower 
plants can be kept legible through 
winter rains and snows by giving 
them a thin coat of transparent var- 
nish after the names have been clearly 
written. 

Plant a bulb of the Belladonna 
Amaryllis in a six inch pot, barely cov- 
ering the bulb. In the latter part of 
February or March the window gar- 
den will be brightened by its mag- 
nificent blossoms. 


Cut branches of the Poinsettia 
should never be placed in water. Sear 
them instead by holding the cut sur- 
face in a hot flame for a second. Then 
arrange in a dry receptacle. Branches 
treated in this way retain their fresh- 
ness and beauty for a long time. 


Do not neglect the cemetery wreaths 
—those mute testimonials to the fact 
that those who tread the earth have not 
forgotten. In addition to the wreath 
why not give a living plant to some 
poor shut-in because “the Rose that 
climbed our garden-wall has blossomed 
on the other side?” 


The blossoms of the Paper White 
Narcissus, and the White bells of the 
Roman Hyacinths are perfuming the 
indoor air. But remember that the 
heaviest fragrance cannot conceal one 
flower stalk that has seen its best days. 
So look over the flowers each morning 
and remove those of questionable age. 


The Holly was at one time called Holy 
tree because its branches and berries 
were used to decorate churches at 
Christmas. According to an old be- 
lief it is unlucky to cut Holly bearing 
berries from the trees of a church- 
yard. In the gardening of former 
days the Holly trees were often clipped 
into fantastic shapes. 


The ‘old-fashioned, but ever beau- 
tiful Fuchsia Speciosa is unrivaled as 
a winter blooming house plant. It 
should be held in check throughout 
the Summer, all buds pinched off and 


the plant allowed to branch freely. 
By September the pruning should 
cease and buds be allowed to form. 
In a few months the plant will be in 
bloom. 


Years ago Joel Poinsett, while trav- 
eling abroad, discovered a rare and 
beautiful plant; he brought it back 
with him to his home in South Caro- 
lina, cultivated it lovingly and named 
it the Poinsettia. Countless number 
of homes are brightened today by 
this beauty-loving traveller’s gift,— 
the dazzling Poinsettia, with its flam- 
ing petals—-emblem of courage and 
good cheer. 


Nature gives to red the honor of be- 
ing December’s own color; as wit- 
nessed by the vivid color of the Holly 
berries, the Poinsettia, the Coral 
berry, the Jerusalem Cherry, and the 
good old stand-by, the red Geranium. 
Of course the Carnations, the Rose and 
the Cyclamen add their varied shades 
to the red glory, but they do not have 
the real Christmas color. 


A small Christmas tree made from 
the tip of a stout branch of Holly, with 
the cut end of the stem fastened firmly 
in a flat piece of wood, makes an ideal 
ornament for the Christmas table. 
Made bright with bits of tinsel, gay 
bells and tiny red bells it will prove a 
thing of beauty and gladden the hearts 
of both old and young. Cover the 
wooden base with paper moss which is 
cleaner and makes less muss than the 
real article. 

Nothing is more unsightly than the 
porch flower boxes after a hard frost. 
But this need not be endured for long. 
Fill the boxes with short branches of 
Cedar, Holly or Pine, being careful 
to push the stems firmly down in the 
dirt so the wind cannot blow them 
away and the porch box is good to be- 
hold. Wild wood vines bearing clusters 
of scarlet berries may be twined around 
the branches of evergreens and add 
their note of attractiveness to the 
whole. The earth about their stems 
keeps the evergreens in a fresh condi- 
tion for quite a while. The plan is 
worth trying. 


Dress the flower pots, holding plants 
destined for gifts, in gay slips of 
crepe paper and tie with generous 
loops and ends of narrow satin ribbon. 
These crepe paper flower pot covers 
may be made from a roll of crepe 
paper, but a more durable paper cover 
with ruffled edge can be purchased all 
ready for use. Florists’ ribbon in all 
wanted shades and widths may also be 
had at a small cost. -To protect the 
plant while on the way to its destina- 
tion use quantities of white tissue 
paper fastened in place with the tiny 
wire clips the florists use. It’s at- 
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tention to the small details that add 
- general attractiveness of one’s 

The woman who gives plants at 
Christmas time can rest assured that 
such gifts are most acceptable to one 
and all. A boarding-house keeper once 
said that she would enjoy eating an 
occasional meal in some other woman’s 
kitchen. If this be true, then it is 
extremely probable that even a florist 
might appreciate the gift of a growing 
plant; and it need not be a rare or 
valuable species. The best of the pro- 
fessionals may have difficulty in grow- 
ing the plant that flourishes with the 
greatest ease for you. A florist there 
was who simply could not grow the 
ordinary common grass Pinks; still 
another appealed to friends for slips 
and cuttings in order to get a start 
of that common-place plant—Beef- 
steak Begonia; still another profes- 
sional flower grower did not know. un- 
til told by an amateur gardener, that 
Arbor Vitae could be easily grown 
from seed. So it goes. Do not be- 
little what you have—things are di- 
vided fairly in this world if we but 
think calmly; and the other person 
may not have and may ardently de- 
sire that which is common with you. 





CHRISTMAS KOCHIA WITH DOUBLE 
PORTULACA FOR EDGING 


Frank E. Lynch, (Northwestern Pennsylvania), 
sends the above photograph and reports that the 


ere on a lot which, when 

to his present location, four years ago, 

was full of burdocks and tin cans. Mr. Lynch 

that the Christmas Kochia bush in the 

left foreground is three and a half feet tall and 
thirty inchee through. 


luxuriant growth h 
he moved 








Acid Phosphate for Flowers 


In a recent talk, Prof. P. A. Lehen- 
bauer, of the University of Illinois, spoke 
about experiments made at his station, 
showing the great value of this fertilizer 
for greenhouse Roses. He said: “No 
fewer than 1,152 Rose plants were dealt 
with in the trial, and those treated with 
acid phosphate gave an increased pro- 
duction of slightly over three blooms per 
plant. This increase of 4,800 flowers was 
produced at a cost of $5. 60 for the ferti- 
lizers.” It was claimed, also, that the 
average stem Iength of each variety was 
slightly increased, which is of especial 
value in the case of Reses grown for 
market. Experiments with two vari- 
eties of Carnations showed similar re- 
sults, although the increase was not quite 
so large, the additional flowering being 
just over one bloom per plant. Acid 
phosphate can be applied in the soil be- 
fore planting in quantities sufficient for 
the entire tae yu 4 season, for it is not 
readily washed out of the ground. vA 
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N USING the title “Community 
Planting” I am not considering the 
broad aspects of city improve- 

ment, but the more detailed phases 
of the plant community. In nature, 
plants react, both in root and top 
growth, to one another; as well as to 
the water and sun, soil and tempera- 
ture of their environment and after an 
unstable series of varying appearances 
reach a climax. This climax is marked 
by the dominance of one or more spe- 
cies with identical requirements and 


-the sub-dominance of a still more vari- 


able number which find suitable condi- 
tions for existence in the shelter of 
their stronger neighbors. Rarely in na- 
ture do we find established families 
of a single species over a wide area 
and yet in ornamental planting we are 
continually trying to establish mass 
plantings of a single variety. This 
is contrary to nature, particularly in 
the case of exotics, and naturally re- 
quires a constant weeding out of in- 
vading species; some mere roadside 
weeds and others actually destructive 
of our plans in their brute strength. 
To ignore these relations does not lead 
to permanence; and the success of 
much of our ornamental work should 
be measured by its permanence. 


fe ANY plant community there is 
constant competition. Casually, 
from our troubles in weeding, we come 
to think that any two species are al- 
ways fighting and usually that the 
one we do not want is the stronger. 
A little analysis however shows that 
there is competition only between in- 
dividuals with identical requirements 
of water, sun, or what not; and this 
opportunity of preventing competition 
from the very beginning is worthy of 
careful study. In their seedling stage 
even the lowly chickweed can swamp 
a forest tree, but even a nursery speci- 
men of a tree is little bothered by far 
more active enemies than the chick- 
weed. We may safely conclude that by 
a thoughtful selection of material we 
can easily eliminate a large part of the 
consequent competition and thus se- 
cure not only a present effect, but an 
enduring one. Ten years hence it may 
be a bigger picture, perhaps a quite 
different one, but the development will 
have been foreseen and planned for. 
Naturally the annual garden or the 
intensively worked garden is no place 
to require permanence; but many a 
hardy perennial border and all shrub- 
beries and tree plantations are the 
more satisfying if permanent. 
Grex a bare, denuded area to start 
with, an area which in nature may 
be quickly filled with 10,000 (actual 
count) weeds:to the square yard, our 
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problem is to form a plant community 
which will become stabilized within 
a brief span of years. The first step 
is to omit all “hogs”; whether they are 
rampant clamberers like the fragrant 
Hall’s Honeysuckle, or ardent rooters 
like the Cat-briar or Biackberry. Next 
we select our dominant, usually the 
tallest and most handsome member 
of the community. In a small area this 
may be a winged Evonymus (£. alata) 
or perhaps a small flowering tree,—a 
specimen in other words, and one of 
effective size from the very beginning. 
But in dealing with a large area, the 
dominant may be used in quantity, a 
single species of Pine, or a commin- 
gling of Pine and Larch, on almost 
equal terms. 

Even at this stage we are guided by 
our artistic desires and in one site we 
plant a slow-growing bush or tree; 
in another where a screen is wanted 
quick growing things. Next comes 
the sub-dominant, and if the dominant 
is considered as the centre of interest, 
this forms the setting or background. 
It is made up of a greater number of 
individuals which even when mature 
will be low in stature, and if required, 
shade enduring. With the Evonymus 
we might use some of the delightful 
Chinese Cotoneasters or even the less 
rugged Roses; while Laurel or Yew 
might be combined with a Flowering 
Dogwood, and that in itself be sub- 
missive to the Pines. We are actually 
planting in layers, no two of which 
compete for the same fundamental ele- 
ments. We have a tree canopy above; 
furnishings of shrubs; and finally a 
carpet,—an actual ground cover made 
up of many individuals. Below ground 
their roots occupy different layers of 
soil; above ground their vegetation 
different layers of air; and should we 
select wisely the lower growths have a 
lessened sun and water demand than 
the canopy above. 


Gi= a good start, compare the 
results of such a planting to the 
unfortunately common one, where lovely 
little forest trees sit cheek by jowl, 
each striving for nourishment at the 
same fount; and as the years go by 
each fighting with its neighbor for 
life-giving light and air; and with 
each year becoming more battered and 
torn, until in desperation the once 
proud owner piants anew. Such is 
the inevitable end of the usual orna- 
mental planting and it seems an un- 
necessary waste of energy. 


All who garden come slowly to an 
appreciation of the individual needs 
of the plants they use, and this is 
merely an attempt to intensify a simi- 
lar consideration for all our plantings. 
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We pattern upon nature and yet we 
do not delve deeply enough into her 
processes to understand the ecological 
reactions that result in what we con- 
sider worthy of emulation. 


Pruning Evergreens 


Evergreens after they have left the 
hands of the nurseryman and have been 
planted in “their permanent quarters, 
rarely need much pruning. It is, of 
course, always in order to prune away 
the interior dead twigs. in fact, it 
should be strongly recommended in close 
growing subjects like Retinispora squar- 
rosa and in some of the Spruces or any 
evergreen that gets an accumulation of 
dead leaves and twigs in the center, 
as it is only a harbor for red spider 
and other pests. 

This cleaning out of the centers is 
really worth while from the apparent 

results it has on the plant. 
Other pruning of well grown plants is 
scarcely necessary, or at least should 
be confined to shortening the current 
year’s growth, if it is desired to have 
them very bushy. 

Exception must be made, of course, 
to topiary work where evergreens are 
annually clipped into fantastic unnat- 
ural shapes. This is a proposition en- 
tirely aside from pruning for the wel- 
fare of the tree or plant. There is too 
much clipping done to evergreens. In 
many places it is an annual operation 
that could very well be dispensed with 
to the great advantage in the appear- 
ance of the place. Such plants as the 
common Retinosporas, Junipers, etc., are 
often clipped until the poor things die 
in despair. Just as soon as the plant 
puts out its beautiful green foliage in 
Spring, the would-be gardener clips it 
all off. lf the same labor was directed 
in cleaning out the inside and merely 
cutting off with a knife any straggling 
twig or branch, the specimen wouid be 
much more pleasing in shape if allowed 
to resume its natural habit. 

Of course, evergreens in their youn 
state have to be trained and Renan | 
until they can take care of themselves. 
In subjects like Retinospora plumosa, 
pisifera, squarrosa, and some of the 
Junipers it is well to select and stake the 
leader while young, then shape them with 
a knife, shortening back the strong 
growth, to make the plants bushy and 
prevent them from having more than 
one central] axis or leader. If more than 
one leader is allowed to grow the plants 
open up with the weight of the snow 
and become very unshapely as they be- 
come older. 

The growth will always be stronger 
at the top of the plant, and while it is 
young it is advisable to annually reduce 
the young growth, encouraging the lower 
branches to fill out and get a well bal- 
anced plant. 

The real skilled workman knows the 
characteristic shape of each variety of 
plant he wishes to prune, and acts ac- 
cordingly. Too often men without any 
knowledge are given a pair of shears and 
turned into a block of evergreens to 
shear them into shape. In spite of such 
treatment plants often develop into fine 
specimens, but if they had been helped 
more intelligently the size and their own 
beautiful character would have been de- 
veloped to much greater advantage with- 
out the annual shearing.—The National 
Nurseryman 








Timely Suggestions for December 
BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Cold December brings the sleet 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 


FTER the flowers have been killed 
by the frost and the trees have 
lost their leaves, the garden and 

woods look bare and sombre, but as 

Charles Dickens wrote in “Nicholas 

Nickleby” “Nature gives to every sea- 

son some beauties of its-own.” When 

the foliage has fallen, the outlines of 
trees and shrubbery can be distinctly 
seen and enjoyed, the bright hued 
fruits by comparison with the snowy 
background seem more brilliant and 

Evergreens are doubly attractive and 

interesting. To the seeing eye of the 

Nature lover, Winter has certainly its 

own marvelous attractions, and those 

who have learned to discern them may 
ask with the poet: 

“Who says the Winter is grim and drear? 
December is best of all the year! 
Though sombre woods are gray and seer, 
The sleighbells jingle far and near, 

And Christmas time is near.” 


BULBS 


Though the bulbs intended for cut- 
door spring flowering should have 
been safely tucked away in their beds 
during October or November, if for 
any reason, it was not then done, bulbs 
may be even at this late date set out. 
Should the ground be frozen so hard 
as to make digging difficult or impos- 
sible, set the hardy bulbs on the sur- 
face and cover well with soil that has 
been reserved for winter use, mulch 
the bed liberally, and these belated 
bulbs will bloom quite as well, if later, 
than those that were planted ir the 
regulation manner and at the accepted 


e. 

Look over the bulbs that were potted 
and put away in the dark to root. 
Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, Paper 
White Narcissi and similar bulbs that 
were potted in October are likely to 
be ready tc force. Bring those that 
show signs of active growth gradually 
forward into light and warmth. With 
proper management there should be 
a fine display of charming flowers to 
greet Christmas and the New Year. 
Only bulbs of the early flowering vari- 
eties should be forced in December. 
Bulbs potted now will be in readiness 
for spring bloom. By careful plan- 
ning, and by bringing the potted well- 
rooted bulbs into light and heat, a few 
at a time at intervals, it is possible 
to have a succession of bloom from the 
holidays until early Spring. Bulbs of 
the Bermuda or Easter Lily potted 
now and properly grown may be had 
in bloom for Eastertide. 

Oxalis bulbs that have been rested 
during the summer months, if given 
plenty of sunshine, water and an oc- 
casional application of plant food will 


repay for the extra attention with a 
mass of dainty flowers throughout the 
winter months. If the Calia (as di- 
rected in previous suggestions) was 
placed outdoors to rest and ripen, re- 
potted and started into growth in 
September, it is in condition to re- 
ceive increasing amounts of warm 


‘water and some liquid fertilizer (from 


time to time) as the blooming period 
approaches. When the first blossom 
fades, cut its stalk being careful not 
to injure a second flower that may be 
making its appearance. 

Bulbs of the Lien Chu or Chinese 
Sacred Lily if started into growth, on 
or a few days before, the first of De- 
cember, can be depended upon to be 
in bloom at Christmas time. To grow 
this novel variety, place the bulb in a 
rather deep dish or fancy bowl, fill 
in with sand and pretty pebbles, cover 
the sand with water and put the re- 
ceptacle in a sunny window in a room 
where the temperature does not run 
too high. Add water as it evaporates, 
changing it occasionally if it becomes 
stale. A lump of charcoal will tend to 
keep the water sweet. The bulb will 
promptly send up luxuriant foliage 
and in about three weeks’ time will 
produce a mass of beautiful waxy 
blossoms. 

Make certain that Dahlia, Gladiolus, 
Tuberose, Canna and similar bulbs and 
tubers are safely and properly resting 
in their storage places. 

OUTDOOR WORK 

Aa the ground has frozen, win- 

ter covering should be put on bulb 
beds and on those perennials and 
shrubs that require some winter pro- 
tection. Even though they are per- 
fectly hardy, a little well-directed as- 
sistance will result next season, in 
an increase of vigor and bloom. A 
mulch of leaves or strawy litter will 
surely benefit the Weigelia, Magnolia, 
Japan Maple, Rambier Roses, etc. A 
loose mulch may be put on Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, and Hollyhocks. All 
coverings used should be light so as 
to allow the air to penetrate. Coarse 
litter, twigs, branches. and boughs 
which do not form a dense, smother- 
ing mat, are good materials to use. 
When cleaning up the garden do not 
cut the foliage of the Peony, as with 
a little additional mulch it will serve 
as a winter protection. The object 
of all this preparation for the Winter, 
is not to keep the plants from freez- 
ing, but to lessen the danger from 
their being seriously injured by alter- 
nate thawing and freezing. Should 
theve be plenty of snow most of our 
biennials and perennials will winter 
nicely without any extra precautions; 
but what garden lover would like to 
take the chance? 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


SEE that the plants in the window 
receive as much sunshine and fresh 
air as is possible at this time of the 
year. Avoid draughts and over-water- 
ing. Plants require less water dur- 
ing the Winter. Test soil by rapping 
side of pot with knuckles, and when 
found dry, water the plant thoroughly, 
(preferably in the morning) and then 
do not water again until the soil is 
quite dry. When the cold is severe 
newspapers placed b-tween the glass 
and the plants will afford protection 
from draughts and frost. 

As dust on the leaves is unsightly 
and injurious to them, keep the plants 
covered when the room is being swept. 
Spray plants as necessary to keep the 
foliage clean, and the leaf pores un- 
clogged. Syringing the leaves (espe- 
cially the undersides) with warm water 
or weak tobacco tea will discourage 
insect pests. The glossy leaves of the 
Ivy and the Rubber Plant are readily 
cleaned by sponging. Do not put oil 
or anything else on them, to heighten 
the gloss. Water in pans kept on 
radiator, register or stove will pro- 
vide moisture in the atmosphere of 
the room that will be of benefit to 
the plants, and also to the human oc- 
cupants. 


A TASTEFULLY arranged, well- 
cared for window garden is beau- 
tifying, and has a refining effect. It 
will give untold pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the family and to their friends. 
With a little care and forethought the 
owner of a window garden always may 
have some plants that may be used 
to dispense joy to the sick or un- 
fortunate. There is apt to be always 
to spare for some deserving person, 
a flower, a cutting, a plant or a bulb. 
And at Christmas when flowers are 
so rare, nothing could be lovelier than 
the gift of a blooming plant; a dozen 
cleaned Gladiolus bulbs in a dainty 
gift box; an artistic Japanese bowl 
accompanied with some choice bulbs 
of Paper White Narcissus; fine bulb 
of the remarkable Chinese Sacred 
Lily; or any other bulbs or plants 
that one may select. In the words 
of another: 

Flowers best express our loving thoughts. 
When kindly messages we would send 
Unto a dear or absent friend, 

They bear our love, our fond desire, 
With sweetest breath....... 


._ The close of the year decidedly 
marks the close of outdoor garden 
work, but one’s spare time and the long 
winter evenings may be used to the 
advantage of the garden to come. 
Now is a splendid time to read maga- 
zines and study along horticultural 
lines. If one finds it less interesting 
to do this alone meet with a floral 
friend or join some garden club, and 
discuss freely your successes, failures 
and your high hopes for the coming 
season: And bear in mind, as a writer 
has affirmed, “the question is not how 
many flowers or how much fruit we 
have gathered, but how muck of man- 
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hood and happiness has the garden 
yielded. It.is not what flowers we 
have gathered from the garden, but 
what has the human soul gathered 
from the flowers?” 


Sunflowers Face the 
Sun in Massachusetts 


I NOTICED in the last number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER your call for 
help in the matter of Sunflowers. I 
have a little corruborative evidence to 
offer which may help you out. 


I know it to be a fact that some 
Sunflowers do follow the sun during 
a considerable period of their growth. 
Last Spring two little self-sown plants 
came up near a piazza where we have 
spent many evenings during the past 
Summer, and one of these little 
picbians was allowed to grow and 
reach maturity. 

One eveni:.g this same subject came 
up and we determined to watch this 
plant and see if it followed that cus- 
tom: ‘the flower head was not then 
fully developed but it faced the wesi 
and we conjectured whether it would 
be facing the east next morning or 
not. Sure enough when morning came 
it was facing the sunrise and in the 
evening it watched the sun go down 
in the west. This performance was 
repeated day after day until the head 
became so heavy with seed that it be- 
gan to turn over and the stalk be- 
gan to harden. 

We did not sit up to see just when 
or how it changed from the west to 
the east but certain it is we would find 
it facing the west in the evening and 
the east when we went out in the 
morning. 

This was just the common every- 
day Yankee Sunflower but I presume 
that its ponderous Russian relative 
does the same thing during the early 
stages of its growth, and if Mr. Smith 
will take the trouble to watch during 
that period he will find them doing the 
same thing. Possibly the race is af- 
flicted with the same benighted stupid- 
ity that is holding its originators with 
their faces: everlastingly turned away 
from the sun. 


The Sunflower is not the only flower 
or plant on which the sun’s rays have 
a similar effect. I have noticed where 
Pansies are planted in large beds in 
the open, that all the flowers face to- 
ward the south, and to see the full 
beauty of the flowers one must stand 
on the south side of the bed. 

And again I have noticed that Car- 
nations are affected in the same way. 
We have a double span Carnation 
house which faces a little east of south 
and along in the Winter when the 
plants are throwing up thousands of 
buds every one of these buds point di- 
rectly to the south, instead of toward 
the front as one might expect, with 
no noticeable lateral movement. 


A. H. FEWKES 
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Hints on the Arrangement of Flowers 


By EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


T IS almost as difficult to tell how 
to arrange flowers as it is to tell 
how to paint a picture, for what 

suits one may not suit another, and 
after directions are given, the results 
obtained depend on the artistic ability 
of the decoracor rather than the exe- 
cution of a set of rules. My instructor 
in music used to tell us that the rules 
of harmony were made to be broken, 
but only after an observance of them 
had so trained our musical judgment 
that we would do it in an effective 
manner. And so some principles for 
arranging a bouquet of flowers, even 
though not the best, nor given with 
any assurance of excellence, may give 
new powers of perception in this mat- 
ter to those seeking advice. 


The first requisite for an effective 
bouquet is a proper vase or container. 
In color it must harmonize not only 
with the flowers, but also with the 
foliage. One solid color is usually 
better than several; and green, tan, 
and other shades of brown, are among 
the best. A glass vase may spoil the 
effect of a bouquet unless the base 
of the stems are carefully arranged, 
and an opaque container is safer at 
all times. The simpler the lines the 
better,—for a vase holding flowers 
should enhance their attractiveness 
and not detract from them by calling 
attention to itself, either in shape or 
color. 

In height, a vase may well be from 
one-fourth to two-fifths the height of 
the flower stalks, and the top should 
not flaxe too much. Flowers usually 
look better standing at an angle of 
more than forty-five degrees with the 
table, and if stems bend somewhat, 
the vase might well have straight 
sides. The bottom of the vase should 
be large enough not only to hold the 
completed bouquet safely erect, but to 
give it the appearance of stability. 

There are many vases. unsuited to 
any use with flowers, though they may 
be beautiful as species of pottery; and 
on the other hand, a wide variety of 
shapes are useful with different flow- 
ers. A vase need not be expensive, 
and some of my most useful ones are 
some old brown jars my grandmother 
used in her regular housekeeping 
years ago. 


LOWERS as cut in the garden 

should be at once placed in a pail 
of water, without stripping off any of 
the foliage, then arranged after 
all are cut and stock can be appraised. 
After selecting the proper vase, the 
bouquet can be built up by a sort of 
“blocking out” process to an infinite 
variety of shapes. First start a foun- 
dation, put two stems exactly opposite, 
leaning as far out as possible, then 
divide the remaining distances with 
two or even four more, similarly 
placed. If using Peonies or Roses, 
and the vase is of large relative di- 


ameter, the bottom leaves on these 
first blooms may be left on, to pro- 
vide anchorage for later stems which 
must stand more erect. Probably 
these first four or six stems should be 
fairly long, others later placed on the 
extreme outside can be shorter. Then 
build up the center aiming to get as 
much of a staggered effect as pos- 
sible both in height a :d position. And 
above all do not crowd the flowers in 
too closely. A bouquet shoulc show 
off the individual form and beauty of 
each flower, rather than give a mass of 
solid color. After the flower stems 
are arranged, insert any foliage to 
be used that is separate, or any con- 
trasting flower, such as Baby’s Breath. 
With Narcissi, if foliage is used at 
all, this is much the best way, and 
this rule will hold with many other 
flowers. 

If a bouquet is to stand on a mantel, 
or be seen from one side only, the 
blooms can all be faced one way, and 
a rear section not filled out, but it 
should be built up as outlined above, 
from the outside toward the middle, 
just the same as a perfectly rounded 
out bouquet. 


woe as to color effects, let me say 
there are possibly a million good 
ones, and at least twice that many 
poor ones, so all I can do is to give 
some of my own preferences in the 
matter. First and finest, one variety 
only in a vase, and that in a solid 
color, say like an all white Gladiolus 
or a red Rose. Next, two varieties of 
the same flower, in different solid 
colors, as white and crimson Sweet 
Peas, or laven:‘ler and yellow Gladioli. 
Then, one variety only, but predomi- 
nately two colored, as the Blanche 
Ferry pink and white Sweet Pea. 
And when more than two colors are 
used, a progression of shades of the 
same color, in contrast with another 
color which harmonizes with all, as 
light and dark pink Peonies mixed 
with white ones. 


These are my preferences, and now 
let some one arise and say I have not 
even started, which is perfectly true, 
but my first feeling is for unity of 
color effect, an appeal simply and, 
therefore, the more strongly made. If 
you just must mix up your colors, go 
to it, and if anything swears, pull out 
the offender and go on. Maybe that 
is as good a rule as any. And let 
us hope the day will never come when 
the modern discordants will get started 
in flower arrangement as they have in 
music, drawing, and what not. 


Few people know how to arrange 
flowers artistically and effectively, 
and I think we would all do well to 
read with care everything that we can 
find on this subject. Some underlying 
principles may be thus established 
which will be helpful. 
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Do Gladioli Mix, Revert, 
Sport and Degenerate? 
A Symposium of Suggestions and Opinions 


HE following expressions of opin- 
ion along the lines of above head- 
ing will be of interest to Gladiolus 
growers. They have come in at vari- 
ous times, but chiefly in connection 
with some questions which were asked 
more than two years ago in the col- 
umns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

While some Gladiolus growers seem 
to feel that; these questions are more 
or less settled, yet there doubtless are 
happenings in growing Gladioli which 
many experienced growers would not 
admit unless occurring in their own 


EFERRING to question of whether 

Gladioli mix through pollination, I 
note reference in THE FLOWER 
GROWER to an excerpt from the cata- 
logue of Mr. Dreer, in which he states 
that Gladioli deteriorate rapidly when 
grown in mixture. I had noted Mr. 
Dreer’s statement long before. It ap- 
pealed to me, when first reading it, 
that Mr. Dreer merely referred to the 
fact that different Gladioli have dif- 
ferent powers of propagating. Some 
are extremely prolific in production of 
cormels, others nearly barren. Con- 
sequently reproduction of a mixture 
over a period of years can have but 
one result: The prolific propagators 
soon appear in a vast majority and the 
barren ones seem crowded out. This 
still seems to me a sensible solution. 
D. H. UPJOHN 





The following is from The Observer, 
Adelaide, Australia:— 

“M. H.” Norwood, writes:—“I was in- 
terested in your notes on Gladioli last 
week, and would be glad if you could 
give me some information. I lift my 
corms about three weeks after 1'.e flow- 
ers die, let them dry, then prepare the 
soil, and replant, and so get two or some- 
times three spikes of flowers each year. 
Many of the flowers, however, come an 
ordinary red colour. Is it because the 
corms have degenerated or revertec to 
the original color, or is it that the ordi- 
nary ones have increased very much?” 

Your letter was referred to the Di- 
rector of the Botanic Garden (J. F. 
Bailey, Adelaide) who asserted unhes- 
itatingly that when treated along the 
lines indicated the plants do sometimes 
degenerate and produce colours closely 
akin to the crimson of the G. ganda- 
vensis, from which the vast majority of 
the present day garden varieties of 
Gladioli have been evolved. 

He remarked :-——“Theoretically I should 
say that it ought to be impossible for 
corms of the Gladiolus to go back in the 
manner described, and I would not have 
believed it to be feasible had I not dem- 
onstrated that it could happen. In Bris- 
bane, however, I conclusively proved that 


garden. It must be remembered that 
conditions are vastly different in dif- 
ferent places,—conditions not only of 
soil and climate, but also of tilth or 
culture, some soils being very weak 
in elements of fertility while others 
have a preponderance of such. 

This little symposium is here pre- 
sented for what it is worth, and the 
Editor does not presume to criticise 
or expound. Tite subject is open for 
discussion by all who have suggestions 
to make thereon. . 

—(The Editor) 





a number of corms, when grown under 
exhausting conditions, reverted or de- 
generated to the original Gandavensis. 
When I mentioned the matter to my 
father he ridiculed the idea, but I am 
thoroughly convinced about it.” 

It would be exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, both from the gardening 
and the botanical points of view, to 
learn what the experiences of other 
growers of Gladioli have been in this 
connection. 


Extract from “Allen’s Bulbs and 
Tuberous rooted Plants,” sent by Geo. 
H. Froelich. 


Three years ago we planted our stock 
of Adanson, one of the grandest of the 
rosy lilac kinds, consisting of several 
thousand corms, which we knew to be 
absolutely free from mixture. When they 
came into flower, to our surprise, more 
than one-half of the lot was as far from 
the type as it was possible to get, having 
a color we have never before seen, some- 
thing like a Psittacinus, while the form , 
was not unlike that of Adanson. In this 
matter we could not be deceived, as we 
had never a flower of the kind on the 
place. That season, as well as last 
year, we marked every bulb that was 
true to its description, and this year 
the same change is as apparent as be- 
fore. What is more singular, this inter- 
polator is nowhere else to be found in 
our fields. While this change is serious, 
it affords a rich field for study. From 
this incident, we shall no ionger say 
that the Gladiolus does not sport or re- 
vert towards the species. This is, how- 
ever, the only incident of the kind we 
have ever noticed. 


At the fairs which I attend with 
exhibits, I am asked this question’ sev- 
eral times a day. I always make the 
answer broader than the question and 
it is in substance this: “No plant of 
any kind in the world can mix by pol- 
lination. The only function of the 
flower is to produce seed and it has 
nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
duction of corms, tubers or roots. 
There is no process by which plants 
can mix.” 
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There are variations, and sports, 
such as a different branch on a Ge- 
ranium or Dahlia, but there is no in- 
dication that pollination has anything 
to do with it. The author of Dreer’s 
Garden Book does not say or intimate 
that Gladioli mix. 

If plants mixed by pollination what 
would have become of our Greening, 
Baldwin and Northern Spy Apples all 
these years? 

T have been growing Gladioli twenty 
years and have never found any evi- 
dence of mixing by proximity. In 
fact, as I said before, I do not know 
of any process by which they can. 


GEO. S. WooDRUFF 


I think it would require very close 
observation indeed before this ques- 
tion could be proved in the affirmative. 
Each bulb would have to be carefully 
marked «t planting time and again 
when lifted. We ali know that they 
get mixed when lifted, but I should 
want to see the bulb with the two 
flowers growing side by side, as in 
the case of a Chrysanthemum, before 
allowing that “A” was a sport from 
“B.” Yet it may be that Gladioli do 
sport, for in Kunderd’s 1922 catalogue 
I came across the following :— 

“DR. ELKINS—A true sport from 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton.’ 

“SMILAX” 

As a grower of Gladioli for fifty 
years I will say that it is impossible 
for any intermixture of the bulbs by 
being planted together. It would not 
be nature’s way of doing. I have 
grown millions of Gladiolus bulbs and 
in all kinds of mixtures, but have 


never seen any ill effects as to the: 


quality of bulbs or their flowers; 
neither has there been any variation 
in colors of the flowers from mixed 
bulb grown stock. 

I only get new varieties from seed. 
It is said that Wilbrink is a “sport” 
from Halley—whether a bud or seed 
“sport” I have never heard—I would 
not call a seedling a sport. 


C. 8. Tait 


Do Gladioli in mixture mix? No. 
Do Gladioli in mixture deteriorate? 
Yes and No. 


I feel that I can speak with some 
certainty on this question, having 
grown and observed a certain mixture 
for nearly twelve years. In this mix- 
ture are many named kinds. They 
are as true to color, size and shape 
today as when I started. I have no- 
ticed no sports or evidence of cross- 
ing. 

My mixture has not deteriorated be- 
cause I have always been able to dis- 
pose of the bulbs as fast <s they 
reached first size, consequently my 
mixture has never become old, and 
again I observe that there is no change 
in color, size or shape that I can ob- 
serve in the varieties that make up 
this mixture from those I grow or 
buy separately. 

However, 1 have observed also the 
private mixtures of others who made 
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no attempt to sell their old bulbs, did 
not save the bulblets and simply dug 
and planted the large stock over and 
over. Flowers of all varieties became 
smaller and lighter in color, and 
weaker stemmed. rea varieties 
persisted more strongly than. other 
colors so that these mixtures in a num- 
ber of years became almost wholly 
inferior red mixtures. This is due, 
not to mixing or any kinds turning 
to red, but the gradual dying out of 
the kinds producing the more delicate 
colors till only the red kinds were left. 


Pau. L. WARD 


Noting article in Wayside Ram- 
blings Department—“Do Gladioli 
Mix? i. e—named varieties mix to- 
gether in planting, through cross- 
pollination of their bloom by insects, 
wind, etc., changing these named vari- 
eties into some other colors or vari- 
eties: 

From my experience in growing 
hundreds of varieties of Gladioli in 
small lots of a few bulbs in compact 
plantings I am convinced that they 
do not mix, or change color in this 
manner. 

But one fact all careful breeders 
have perhaps noted, that the “bud” 
life germ of each bulb, plant or wood 
cutting, holds the possibility of varia- 
tion. This variability will under cer- 
tain conditions, produce marked 
changes, sometimes as to a given color, 
at other times an increase of size or 
productivity and vigor. 

A few nurserymen have dwelt on 
the possibilities of this feature in 
plants for some years, and a well 


‘known western nursery has advocated 


for years the “selection of buds” in 
a given block of a variety of fruit, 
from selected trees. They have been 
ridiculed from many sources, but I 
have just noted with interest that the 
California Fruit Growers have started 
a “state wide campaign” for this par- 
ticular purpose. There must be “some- 
thing in it.” 

I have increased the possibilities of 
plants by this method, and I have 
growing in separate small plots “bud 
sports.” 

The following “sports” are all iden- 
tical in every way with the variety 
from which they are selected, except 
color change: Selected from Catherina, 
pale light blue. From America, same 
except minus the markings in throat. 
From War same except color of Mrs. 
Fryer. Mrs. Dr. Norton, a color so 
deep as to appear a different variety 
when compared with the original. 

Under certain weather and soil con- 
ditions we have had Halley come 
striped with white, and at times with 
large blotches the color of Wilbrink; 
and we have had Wilbrink come with 
patches of the color of Halley. Dur- 
ing the past Summer we had a speci- 
men of the deep red variety, Gov. 
Hanly, come with about half the flower 
a bright rose-pink, (just some of the 
petals) and have noted this in A. 
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Eberius and others. Master Weiber- 
tus produced a light pink sport. 

The past season (1921) was ex- 
tremely hot and dry, and we had many. 
freak flowers, about one-third of all 
first size Ev. Kirtland planted, came 
double, i. e—having instead of six 
petals, eight, ten and twelve petals. 
And the other parts of the flower 
would be increased in proportion to 
the increase in petals. Some Kirt- 
lands grew forked stems (Y) with 
two flower spikes to stems, and some 
had the fork started low on stems. 

As to the “Mosaic Disease” the 
“grey disease” of the Netherlands 
which causes “breaking” in Tulips, 
ete., whether this affects “Glads” I 
am not prepared to say. U. 8S. Govt. 
Bulletin No. 797 states that where 
Tulips, Narcissi, etc., are affected, “In 
all cases it reduces the stature and 
vitality” of the plants, and this has 
not been noted in Gladioli. 

So I am convinced that the changes 
noted are caused by “bud variability.” 
This may increase vigor or productiv- 
ity as well as change a given color, in 
small or great degree. 

F. C. HORNBERGER 


Gladiolus Bloom in Cold Storage 

The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, as reported by Dr. Bennett, its 
President, held a window display of 
Gladiolus bloom on October 13. He 
says that another was to be held on 
the 21st and that he hoped to have still 
another display on November 3rd. 

How did he do it? The Editor’s 
refrigerating experience will enable 
him to tell about it, but Dr. Bennett 
gave the outline to work on. He said 
that he cut three cans of Gladiolus 
buds on October 4, put them in cold 
storage at a temperature of 44° F. 
On October 13 he sent out encugh 
flowers to decorate five church Harvest 
Home Festivals, and put on a nice 


‘flower show in a show window be- 


sides. Then he had two-thirds of his 
buds left, which he expected to use 
on the 21st, as stated, and believed 
that some of the buds which were 
cut rather tight would be ready to 
open as late as November 3. 

It is presumed that Dr. Bennett 
stored these standing in water as he 
mentions the fact that he cut three 
cans of buds. The suggestion is of- 
fered that Gladiolus bloom or buds 
may be stored without water to ad- 
vantage, and that it will develop much 
slower without water (store better 
and longer) than if placed in water 
while in storage. Just what the limit 
is of stoiage I am unable to state, 
but two or three weeks is easily at- 
tainable and it is suggested that 38° 
to 40° F. might, for long storage, be 
a better temperature than the 44° 
mentioned by Dr. Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett reports that the soft 
colors and wax-like appearance of the 
bloom was noted by everyone. There 
is some opportunity here for experi- 
ment, by those who aro desirous of 
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prolonging the season of bloom as 
much as possible, and perhaps holding 
back specimen spikes for the flower 
show. The writer has used refrigera- 
tion more or less for the storage of 
Gladiolus bloom for several years, and 
this year was the first during which 
he did not stand the stems in water. 
The result seemed altogether satis- 
factory, but if stored to the limit of 
possibility, (as long as possible) it 
might be that water would be neces- 


sary. 

Anyone having further experience 
along this line will be doing the Gladi- 
olus growers a good turn by reporting 
it fully for publication in the columns 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


MADISON COOPER 


Questionnaire on Forcing Gladioli 

P. Vos & Son are sending out a 
Questionnaire with reference to forc- 
ing Gladioli. This ought to bring out 
some interesting information, and 
those who have had experience alozg 
this line will confer a favor on our 
readers, as well as on the Editor, by 
sending such information as they have 
on this subject for publication in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. The questions as 
given on the Questionnaire are as fol- 





ws: 

1. When do you plant for forcing? 

2. Do you plant in solid or raised benches? 

3. How far spart do you make the rows? 

4. How far apart in the rows 

5. How do yeu plant? 

6. What temperature the first few weeks? 

7. What temperature thereafter? 

8 Do you water them much or little 

9. What size bulbs do you plant for forcing? 

10. What kind of soil do you use? 

ll. Do 7. plant “Giads” between the Carna- 

12. Do you f up your forci by 
planting in cold frames? And later by 
outside planting? 

13. If so, bulbs do you plant in 
cold fr ? For outsid ? 

14. Pe wee ee ? Out- 


15. Do you have good success in forcing Glads? 
16. Do they ever come blind? If so, do you 
know why? 


In writing on this subject FLOWER 
GROWER readers need not confine them- 
selves to the Questionnaire but write 
as they see fit, covering the subject 
generally. The questions are printed 
to give an idea of the points which are 
possible to touch on.—(The Editor) 


Earliness of Gladiolus E. J. Shaylor 

I wonder how many have noted, 
among the other good points of EF. J. 
Shaylor, that it is extremely early for 
such a fine large variety? If anything 
has been said along the line of its 
earliness it has not come to my atten- 
tion, and it is a bit surprising that it 
has not been claimed as an early vari- 
ety, as it is really astonishingly early 
with me. While I have not made care- 
ful comparative tests, it appears to 
come in very close with Halley. Last 
Summer I put Shaylor on the market 
in Denver with Halley, the latter 
grown nearer Denver and the season 
a few days later than here. I need 
not tell you that Shaylor made a sen- 
sation to come in when there were 
really so few good cnes to be had 
early. It looks to me as though 
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Shaylor had a good future as a forc- 
ing variety and early cutting out- 
doors; as well as an all around satis- 
factory Gladiolus. Who ever saw a 
crooked spike of Shaylor? 

Will somé other growers tell us 
about their experience with Shaylor? 


J. D. LONG, (Col.) 


Planting Gladiolus Bulbs in the Fall 


Reading the discussion of growing 
Gladioli from bulblets I thought my 
experience might be of interest. 
Though only growing Gladioli in a 
small way, I had found like your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Speer, the results 
very disappointing from planting the 
bulblets in the Spring. I live in the 
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latitude of Washington where the 
thermometer only occasionally goes 
to zero or below, and I had noticed 
little blades appearing in the Spring 
from bulblets accidentally left in the 


ground. 

Last Fall I planted the bulblets from 
about a dozen Primulinus Hybrids. 
I sowed them very thickly in a row, 
covered three or four inches, and laid 
a narrow board over the trench. This 
last more to protect from scratching 
chickens, than frost. I removed the 
board in the Spring, and soon the 
little “Glads” were up, literally as 
thick as they could stand. I think 
every one germinated. 

I kept them worked, and as Summer 
advanced to my great surprise flower 
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stalks began to shoot up and kept 
coming till I think I had at least two 
dozen. The stalks were very slender 
but the flowers were about as large 
and quite as pretty as those from the 
parent bulbs. This though I do not 
think any of the bulblets were much 
larger than a grain of corn. 


META GASKINS, (Virginia) 





Nore BY THE EpiTor: 


The experience related above may be all right 
for Virginia or Southern States, where the frost 
does not penetrate the ground deeply, but it would 
not do in the north, and the practice is not recom- 
mended for general adoption for this reason. 
Besides there is some liability of bulblets rotiing 
unless somewhat cured or dried after digging, 
but this last danger is not nearly as great as 
the fact that the bulblets will lose their germina- 
tion power by freezing. 








Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continua- 
tion or addition, which were compiled by Mr. Brown, and 
which ran through sixteen numbers of THE FLOWER 
Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have now 
been published in bound or pamphlet form and are avail- 
able at $1 per copy. They may be had either from Mr. 
Brown or from the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists 
already published, and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown 
to continue these lists from time to time, as additions and 
corrections are sent him. It is urged that those having 


new varieties for introduction should, before naming, 
refer the matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether 
the name proposed has already been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly 
reported to Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought 
up to date and kept up to date as new varieties are placed 
on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus 
trade and it is to the interest of all to keep up the work 
and make it as complete as possible. 


MADISON CooPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 














Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower firstlistingit Date Main cojor Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Acquisition Groff 1921 Pink * Killarney Yellow Dusinberre 1923 Yellow 
Adventure Scarlet ing Tut Bill 1923 Variegated 
Alba Dea Groff 1922 White Lidy Alpine Dusinberre 1923 Salmon 
Brown 1923 Yellow (Prim) Lamoka Dusinberre 1923 White 
Alkarna Dusinberre 1923 Orange (Prim) Lavandula Groff 1914 Lavender 
Allan A. Dale Spencer 1923 White Le Beaute Lemoine 1923 White 
Amelia Drexel ake 1923 Pink Lillian Winter Dr. Hoeg 1923 White 
Amethyst Crawford Pink Lipton Brown 1923 Purple 
Annie Laurie Brown 1923 White Longfeliow Prestgard 1923 Pink 
Anzac Groff 1920 Salmon Lorna Doon Stephen 1923 Lavender 
Aphia Fischer 1922 Salmon-pink Lorraine Brown 1923 Lavender 
Armistica Groff 1922 Dark red Louvaine Groff 1920 Salmon 
Artesia 1923 Lavender (Prim) Lux : Drake 1923 Pink 
Atalanta Caley Smith Rose-pink Mad. Herriot Grullemans 1922 Orange (Prim) 
Babson Brown 1923 White Majestic Groff 1922 rimson 
Beacon White Christy White Mandalay Stephen 1923 Creamy rose 
Blanca Drake 1923 White Marathon Brown 1923 aroon 
Blue Jacket Mrs. Hoeg 1923 Blue Marie Lyon Pink — 
Blushing Morn Christy 1923 White May Warner Drake 1923 Rose-pink 
Britannica Groft 1923 i: n Merta Brown 1923 Orange (Prim) 
Camilla Brown 1923 Yellow (Prim) Meteor Groff 1920 Dark red 
Canadian Queen Groff 1920 ite Minnetonka Dr. Hoeg 1923 Pink 
Captain Boynton Boynton 1922 Lavender . Miss Madison Boynton 1922 Pink 
Century Groff 1924 Lavender Mons Groff Crimson 
Clarice Kunderd 1913 Rose Neyron red Mrs. T. Ratray Pink 
Cordova Brown 1923 Salmon-p New Cor: Dusinberre 1923 White 
Cornet Brown 1923 Maroon (Prim) imrod Brown 1923 White 
Cr Fischer 1923 Violet- Nona Brown 1923 Orange (Prim) 
Cyrthic Dr. Hoeg 1923 Pink Nerma Talmadge Dr. Hoeg 1923 Yellow 
Dione Beacham s n Old Rose Drake 1923 Old rose 
Doretta Brown 1923 Pink (Prim) Pal-o-mine Drake 1923 Lavender-pink 
Dorothy Z. Drake 1923 Heliotrope Pandora Caley Smith Brownish red 
Eldora Kemp 1923 Buff Pride of Ashland Brown 1923 Deep red 
Elizabeth Mason Drake 1923 Pink Red Brown 1923 Red 
Elsie Christy 1923 Rose-pink Rembrandt Heemskerk 1923 Blue 
a ee i See fe Sa 
Churcher 1 rake vender 
we Rhea yond pupere 4 Purple . 
rances Conway Drake 1923 Robert Grey usinberre 192 Rose-pin 
Fre Christy 1923 White Rose Coral Dusinberre 1923 Rose 
Geisha Girl Harris 1923 Yellow and red Rosemary Bales 1923 Rose 
Gettysburg Dr. Hoeg 1923 Carmine Royal Beauty Dusinberre 1928 Purple 
Grace Kirbal! Prestgard 1923 Blue Rubanna — Dusinberre 1923 Apricot (Prim) 
Heir Apparent Christy, 1923 Purple Sally Sterling Drake 1923 Old rose 
Helios Caley Smith Orange-salmon Sanora Dusinbez re 1923 Canary (Prim) 
Hester Brown 1923 Orange (Prim) Sentry Brown 1923 Pink 
Hiawatha Groff 1922 Salmon Somglad Dusinberre 1923 Pink 
Intensity Groff Purple Sky Pilot Brown 1923 Cream (Prim) 
Isis Heemskerk 1923 Standard Brown 1923 Orange-red 
Ivorine White Starbright Bales 1923 Yellow 
Jane Farrell Drake 1923 Rose-pink (Prim) Sweet Rose Kunderd 1923 Rose-pink 
Jewel Groff Pink Trilby Prestgard 1923 Buff 
Juniata Kemp 1923 White Waban Spencer 1923 Orange-red 
Keuka Yellow (Prim) Zoe Perry Drake 1923 Rose-pink 
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Flowers and Fruit for Table Decorations 
C. B. ALDEN, (In Canadian Horticulturist) 


As S DINING table decoration probably 
is given more attention at this sea- 
son than any other time of year, a few 
tions may help and interest. So 
pom = er depends upon tue size of the table 
to be decorated, the ery available, 
and the personal tastes o e 
ea Re waned we tinen tent 2o 
hard and fast rules can be laid down. 
Just now, Christmasy material will be 
the predominating feature of the decora- 
tions. Greens and flowers and orna- 
ments of the season will be used in 
accordance with the festive spirit and 
demands. But there are certain general 
principles in table decorations that apply 
not only at this cherished time, but all 
the year. 

An important consideration is not to 
allow the character of the flower rece: 
tacles to stand out at the expense of 
bloom. As a rule, the more ornamental 
the vase the less suitable it is for the 

of flowers. Many 


pearance 
table. a 
better advantage when in 
glass receptacles than in vases 


other material. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS 


When sonvert@ile vanes <xp. soghated 
and the flowers are to be arranged in 

tiers, in other words, one lot above the 
poe gig voce wg should be assorted ac- 
at the bot- 


centre, and = smallest and 
flowers on the top. A few medium-sized 
flowers among the lighter ones will give 
strength and character to the top of an 
arrangement; and a few light flowers 
should be placed among the heavier ones 
at the base. These additions generally 
improve the whole arrangement. 

Form and color of bloom must also 
be considered. Those of similar form 
group much better than mixed forms. 
Colors should be employed that will har- 
monize or contrast well, using the dark 
shades below and the light ones above. 
Sometimes shades of color are allowed 
to be of more consequence than size of 
bloom. Small flowers of a dark shade, 
arranged in a bold mass at the base of 
a be often sen Mar well with larger flow- 
ers of lighter shades arranged above 


em. 

A factor often overlooked is that some 
kind of flowers which look well by day- 
light are utter failures under electric 
and other artificial light. Yellow flowers 
of any shade, for imstance, are very 
effective by Be gor but are much paler 
under cial light, some of the lighter 
shades of yellow appearing white, or al- 
most white. Bright-hued flowers, such 
as bright shades of red, crimson or pink, 
always look well under any light. Light 
blue and mauve do not light up well; 
yet shades of purple are very effective. 
White bloom can used in any light, 
providing that it is set off by flowers of 
color or by green foliage. 


PLANTS ALONE AND IN COMBINATION 


In choosing plants, flowers and re- 
ceptacles, care must be taken that the 
final production does not materially ob- 
struct the view across the table; the 
decorations should not hide any one guest 
or person from ad others. Nor should 
the combinations of flowers or plants 
and. green appear too weighty on the 
cloth. Plants over fifteen inches in 
height should not be employed. A point 
in height can be strained occasionally, 
by using some such plants as the Azaleas, 
where the foliage is graceful and not 
too dense to obstruct the view. Small 
standard plants with a light and graceful 
head also may be used, but such plants 
should have a slender and clear stem of 
ae inches from the ‘able to the lower 

With discretion, tall 


vases with a slender stem may be em- 
ployed in the same way. The stems of 
plants and vases can be improved by en- 
twining them with light and graceful 
vines, such as Asparagus plumosus, pro- 
vided the view is not obstructed between 
fifteen and twenty inches so as to pre- 
vent the guests seeing each other quite 


The size of vases and plants must be 
— usually by the size and form of 
table. If the vases are too small for 

table, the decoration will appear 


iitaan wtterin dlaceke ns ee 
how the arranged. Then, 


any season, when sym- 
metrical and of pro size; Pandanus 
Veitchii, small l-leaved Dracaenas 


and Crotons, and such Ferns as Adiantum 
cuneatum, and so on. Among the best 
flowering plants are Begonia Gloire de 

ine, Primula obconica grandiflora, 
P. chinensis, P. stellata, Cyclamen, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Ericas, Jerusalem Cherry, 
and so on. 


SOME FLOWER COMBINATIONS 


Roses are the most popular flowers for 
os decoration. They appear best when 
with their foliage and, gen- 
erally, when only one variety of color 
is employed. Carnations should be ar- 
ranged in one or possibly two colors. 
An important point in the use of Carna- 
tions and of some other kinds of flowers 
is to see that the color of the bloom 
used harmonizes as nearly as possible 
with the dishes or other ornaments on 
the table. Chrysanthemums in their sea- 
son are much used and are very attract- 
ive. The Primulas mentioned among 
the nlunts, Violets, many varieties of 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Freesias, Tulips, 
and most of the garden annuals and per- 
ennials are useful alone or in combina- 
tions. A table decoration shown at an 
exhibition of the American Dahlia So- 
ciety in New York last September at- 
tracted much attention. It was a taste- 
fully arranged combination of pink Cac- 
tus Dahlias, Belladonna Delphiniums 
and Maiden-hair Ferns. 
Lily-of-the-Valleys, Roses and Roman 
Hyacinths make very attractive arrange- 
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ments. Sweet Peas are among the best 
flowers for table work when properly 
blended. Sweet Peas and Gypsophila 


. paniculata and fine Fern fronds create 


a grand effect, especially under artificial 
light. Orchids in variety, especially the 
Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Odontoglossums 
and Calanthes, make rich and beautiful 
decorations. 

Fruit is used very often as a part of 
table decorations and can be made very 
effective. Glass dishes should be em- 
ployed for fruit rather than dishes made 
of other material, unless for a spe- 
cial purpose or occasion. In season, 
fruit looks best when dressed with its 
own foliage. Out of season, such as 
Christmas holidays, other foliage must 
be employed, such as the leaves of Ivy, 
Laurel, Galax, Bay, and so on. Besides 
oranges, Malaga Grapes, Bananas and 
other foreign fruits, there are many 
kinds of home-grown fruits that are 
suitable for the purpose. No fruits are 
more attractive than Canadian fruits. 


The Beavers 


T= Beaver is an intelligent animal, 
and a worker, and his name has 
been used to express activity on the 
part of humans. “Working like a 
Beaver” is surely a tribute to the ac- 
tivity of the Beaver. Not only is the 
Beaver an active chap but in addition 
to being a worker he is 2n intelligent 
worker, and does some engineering 
stunts on occasion. 


Northern New York was at one time 
the native and natural haunt and home 
of the Beaver. The dams which the 
beavers built here to give them a pro- 
tected home are still in existence, and 
beaver dam sites are to be met with 
in most localities. 

The Beaver was completely extermi- 
nated from this section, presumably 
by thoughtless hunters and some years 
ago they were imported from the west 
and “planted” in the Adirondacks. 
They were, of course, protected by law 
for a time and are probably still so 
protected. But they have increased 
so fast that they are becoming a nui- 
sance, and it is thought that the hunt- 
ers and trappers will be given an op- 
portunity to reduce their number dur- 
ing an “open season.” It is unneces- 
sary to say anything about the 
Beaver’s coat as a fur, as it is too 
well known to need comment; although 
perhaps not as well known as it once 
was. The writer can vouch for its 
good qualities as a material for a 
winter overcoat collar, having worn 
one for many years. 

While the Beaver may be an inter- 
esting nature study, it may be easily 
understood why this intelligent animal 
may be a real damage to modern civil- 
ization, and how he may by damming 
water courses, create conditions which 
are intolerable to property owners. 
But don’t forget that the Beaver is 
quite a chap, and that his habits of 
home life are worthy of the study of 
anyone with whom he is thrown in 
contact. His habits of industry and 
other good qualities should serve as an 
object lesson to his human brothers. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Rhododendron 


The State Flower of Washington and West Virginia 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


HE states of Washington and 

West Virginia have adopted the 

Rhododendron as their emblematic 
flower; and it is not to be wondered 
that it has won the admiration of the 
peopie of these two states, for it is, 
indeed, a beautiful flower. That 
chosen by Washington is Rhododen- 
dron californicum, a beautiful shrub 
often growing as high as fifteen feet; 
while West Virginia has chosen the 
equally beautiful Rhododendron maxi- 
mum, which finds within its borders 
a congenial habitat. Both of these 
plants belong to the Herth Family, 
a family which includes many beau- 
tiful plants. 


Rhododendron californicum; com- 
monly known as the California Rose 
Bay, is a beautiful shrub which inhab- 
its the rugged mountain sides, de- 
lighting in cool shady situations. It 
has a grayish trunk and fine evergreen 
leaves, leathery but not shiny, paler 
on the underside, and spread out un- 
der the gorgeous.cluster of pink flow- 
ers, setting them out to great advan- 
tage. These flowers, which are de- 
void of any scent whatever, are about 
two inches across with small pale se- 
pals and pink corollas, which are al- 
most white at the base gradually shad- 
ing to deep pink at the pretty ruffled 
edges. The upper petals are speckled 
with golden-brown or greenish spots. 
These beautifully tinted flower clus- 
ters, interspersed with the crimson- 
tipped buds, make a combination of 
the most delicate and brilliant tints 
imaginable. Growing as it does in 
immense colonies in the Redwood for- 
ests with its large flower clusters 
towering above the underbrush, it 
forms a spectacle that is worthy of 
going far to see. It seems to possess 
a wonderful acumen in selecting for 
its habitat the moist mountain. sides, 
where its gorgeous pink-and-white 
blossoms make a beautiful display 
against the somber green of the lofty 
forest trees, and the warm-brown 
rocks. The California Rose Bay is 
found from San Francisco northward 
into Oregon and Washingtcn. 


HERE are many species of Rho- 

dodendron inhabiting different 
parts of the world, and the United 
States possesses a few that are both 
beautiful and interesting. Some mem- 
bers of the family are indigenous to 
the tropical islands of the East Indie 
in which case they are parasitica! in 
nature, growing on other trees like 
the Mistletoe. Several species are 
found in the hilly regions of such 
countries as China, Japan, and the 
Malay Peninsula. The largest species 
is that found on the slopes of the 
lofty Himalayas in India, and is used 
for lumber. The wood of the Rhodo- 
dendron is said to be the strongest and 
the hardest that grows, having the 


extraordinary weight of thirty pounds 
to the cubic foot. 


Tre Rhododendron possesses no 
such clever tricks as the Mountain 
Laurel, (Kalmia latifolia), of show- 
ering its insect visitors with pollen; 
but, nevertheless, it believes in pro- 
tecting itself against undesirable in- 
sect visitors who might visit it for 
the purpose of pilfering its stores of 
nectar, but who are unable to perform 
the act of fertilization. Consequently 
it provides itself with a stic::y exuda- 
tion below the flowers to entrap such 
marauders. The bees and other in- 
sects that come to the Rhododendron 
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ernor in a message to the legislature 
recommended the adoption of a state 
flower and suggested the Rhododen- 
dron, or “Big Laurel” which finds a 
congenial habitat in the mountains of 
this state. The selection was left to 
the school children, and the Great 
Laurel was chosen by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. On the 8th day of 
January 1903 it was officially sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. 

The Great Laurel delights in cool 
situations on mountain sides; in the 
deep ravines, from which rivers take 
their rise; where the deep shade, moist 
soil, and dashing water, are conducive 
to perpetual humidity. Here in such 
congenial situations it grows luxuri- 
ant in size and vigor, often covering 
large tracts of land with an unbroken 
expanse of gorgeous bloom and rich 
dark-green foliage. This forms al- 


Western Azalea (Rhododendron occidentale) 


Picture taken in the Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


for food find the nectar most gratify- 
ing, but the honey gathered from its 
blossoms is said to be poisonous. Be 
that as it may, it is a fact that the 
bees regaie themselves on the nectar 
with apparently no ill effects. Tradi- 
tion tells us that during the celebrated 
retreat of the Ten Thousand as re- 
corded by Xenophon in his “Anabasis,” 
the soldiers regaled themselves upon 
some honey produced near Trebizonde 
where were many hives. Intoxication 
and vomiting was the result. Some 
were so overcome as to be incapable 
of standing; but no soldier died, al- 
though many were greatly weakened 
for a few days. After ascertaining 
the cause of the poisoning it was 
agreed that the plants from which the 
honey was gathered were species of 
Rhododendron or Azaleas. 


‘THE Great Laurel, Rhododendron 
maximum, is the flower that West 
Virginia has chosen as its emblem. 
The selection of a state flower had 
long been under consideration among 
teachers and others interested in 


school work, but it did not take form, 
however, until 1901, when the Gov- 





most impenetrable thickets which in 
local parlance are known as “hells.” 
The flowers of this shrub are a beau- 
tiful  rose-pink, varying to white, 
greenish in the throat, and spotted 
with yellow or orange. These flowers 
which develop from scaly cone-like 
buds, are borne in broad clusters, set 
like a beautiful bouquet among the 
circle of dark green leaves. This is 
one of the most magnificent of our na- 
tive shrubs and covers whole hillsides 
throughout the Alleghany region with 
its gorgeous inflorescence, and one is 
filled with awe at the sight of such 
wondrous beauty. Certain it is that 
suck fields of bloom are worthy of 
traveling a thousand miles to see. 
The Rhododendron has long engaged 
the attention of the hybridizer with 
the consequence that many beautiful 
varieties have been created, and are 
now embellishing the gardens of the 
world. They are well adapted for cul- 
tivation, when the fiowers become very 
large, and are most effective when 
planted in large groups in public parks 
or in large private grounds. Like most 
of our wildings, the Rhododendron is 
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more appreciated abroad than in its 
native heath, and the prettiest sight 
that one can behold, are the Rhodo- 
dendrons that grow so luxuriantly in 
the parks of Europe. It is with much 
pride that one gazes on so much loveli- 
ness, and for that reason one is more 
apt to appreciate this plant when be- 
holding it growing in its native heath. 


The generic name of this interest- 
ing shrub comes from the Greek 
words, rhodos, a rose, and dendron, 
meaning a tree. 


Presumably on account of its poi- 
sonous character the Rhododendron 
has been made the emblem of danger 
in the language of flowers. 


Earth Stars 


I WONDER how many readers of . 


THE FLOWER GROWER ever saw the 
little mushroom called Earth Star. 
Perhaps you know it by its scientific 
name—Geaster, (accent on the second 
syllable). They certainly are the 
most picturesque members of the 
mushroom family. Some one has 
called them “glorified puff balls.” You 
come upon them when least expecting 
it. One day in the back yard I 
stumbled on a number of these inter- 
esting little mushrooms growing on 
the decaying roots of an old Apple 
tree. They were about the color of 
the soil in which they grew, and were 
firmly anchored in the ground by a 
perfect network of fine thread-like 
growths known as mycelium. They re- 
sembled very small puff bails, the di- 
ameter of the largest being about that 
of a silver half dollar. These little balls 
are packed with spores, and covered 
with a thick leathery covering, under- 
neath which is a second covering much 
finer in texture than the first. When 


ripe and ready to sow the spores, the 


tough outer covering splits into several 
segments, which curve backward like 
the petals of a flower. In this ripening 
process the mycelium loosens its hold 
and the little Earth Stars are ready 
to send their myriads of spores broad- 
cast. In order to do this, after the 
thick outer covering has split into 
segments, the silken covering bursts 
open at the top, and all the little puff 
balls have to do is to let the breezes 
carry them along on the ground and 
the spores will sift out as they move 
along. 

But like every other plant .this one 
has its own method of sending its 
posterity out in the world. The rolled 
segments flatten out in a star-like ar- 
rangement at night, or when it rains, 
and the under side becomes gelati- 
nous and sticks to the ground. When 
the atmosphere becomes dry, the sticky 
lining of the segments drys up and the 
Earth Star is lifted up and is ready 
to go on sowing its spores. 

‘These little plants are of especial 
interest to the botanist because of 
their beauty and unusual habits. 


Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 
(Indiana) 
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Interesting Views from Hawaii 














Cocoanut Grove thirty miles from Hilo, Hawaii, known as Kalapana 





Below. Fern trees, above Ohia trees 


The accompanying photographs 
were sent by M. S. Cordeiro, one of 
my subscribers in Hilo, Hawaii. He 
writes that the Volcano Kilauea, on 
the road to which one of the photo- 
graphs was made, is the largest vol- 
cano in the world, but that it is not 
now in action. Mr. Cordeiro writes 
that the volcano sank about five hun- 
dred feet just before the terrible 
earthquake disaster in Japan, and that 
while a tidal wave was predicted in 
Hawaii it actually occurred in Japan. 

The road to the volcano is, for a 
part of the way, through a jungle 
forest, and Ferns of different kinds 
grow wild, some of them so enormous 
that they are called Fern Trees. The 
taller trees are Chia and they furnish 
firewood for the natives. The vines 
climbing high over them are Iaia. Mr. 
Cordeiro writes that the interesting 
feature to visitors from the North 
Temperate Zone is the fact that the 
same trees show green foliage the year 
around, as there are no frosts in 
Hawaii to kill—(The Editor) 








OR almost four years now, since 
F its organization in January, 1920, 

the Society has enjoyed the privi- 
leges afforded by these pages in THE 
FLOWER GROWER and it is with regret 
and considerable hesitation that the 
Directors now bring to a close so bene- 
ficial a cooperation. Mr. Cooper of- 
fered the opportunity to an unknown 
number of unorganized Iris enthusi- 
asts;—both the Society and THE 
FLOWER GROWER have grown and I 
hope that the association has been of 
mutual -benefit. During these three 
years some sixty to seventy pages of 
Iris notes have been published, many of 
them, due to Mr. Cooper’s generosity, 
of special interest to members only, 
and throughout he has given your sec- 
retary the most helpful assistance. 

It remains to be seen with what 
success the Society meets in its new 
policy of expending its funds on 
Bulletin publication, rather than partly 
on subscriptions. In 1920 we pub- 
lished one Bulletin and had a micro- 
scopic balance in the treasury; in 1921 
two Bulletins; and in both 1922 and’23 
three Bulletins were possibie as a re- 
sult of appeals for special contribu- 
tions. As an established organization 
our opportunities for general publicity 
have increased and we can now af- 
ford to spend our entire income for 
the direct benefit of our members. 
Our plans for 1924 embrace the pub- 
lication of at least four Bulletins, 
preferably more, and we shall continue 
the use of illustrations as in Bulletin 
9, which, by the way, is still in press 
at this writing. I am glad that “The 
Amateur Bulletin” our most ambitious 
undertaking, is well in hand and should 
be out promptly in January. 

We hope that you will approve our 
change in policy and find that we serve 
your Iris interests even better than 
in the past. } 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1923 


T= fourth year of the American Iris 
Society is now drawing to its close, 
and it seems well to review the work of 
the past year at this time. 

Our membership has grown slowly but 
is ahead of last year, with a total of 
694 annual members, 39 life members and 
9 honorary members, a total of 742. 

The officers of the Society hope that 
the members feel satisfied with what they 
a received for the dues that they have 
paid. 

At the Executive Committee meeting 
last March after a great deal of dis- 
cussion, it was decided that we should in 
the future attempt to stand on our own 
feet and not to give with our member- 
ship dues subscription to any publica- 
tion. Since the Society was founded we 
have been able to give our members as 
part of their membership a subscription 
to THe Frower Grower. We appreciate 


very much Mr. Cooper’s kind coopera- 
tion in this matter and feel sure that it 
has been one of the means of building up 
the Society as rapidly as we have done, 
and we want our members to feel that it 
is in no spirit of criticism of Mr. Cooper 
or of his paper that this change is being 
made, but rather that we could serve our 
members best by putting the same 
amount of money into extra Bulletins. 

The exhibitions of the year were de- 
cidedly successful and were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who took part in them. 
We hope next year there will be even 
more in number. 

At this writing the place of the an- 
nual meeting for 1924 has not been de- 
cided, but the American Horticultural So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., whose invi- 
tation last year we were obliged to re- 
fuse, has renewed the invitation for the 
year 1924, and I hope that this year we 
will be able to accept. There are a num- 
ber of good Iris collections near Wash- 
ington that are worth seeing. 

The Bronx Park Test Garden has con- 
tinued to grow during the season and 
many of us saw it at the time of the 
annual meeting. Dr. Britton has ex- 
pressed the test appreciation of our 
cooperation in helping to build up this 
garden, and if the plants increase as 
rapidly next Spring as they have here- 
tofore, it will probably be necessary to 
replan and replant the entire collection 
next Summer. We shall make a special 
drive next Spring for the varieties which 
are needed to complete the collection and 
bring it up to date. 

‘I believe Bulletin No. 8 will be in the 
hands of the members of the Society by 
the time this is printel. It forms a 
valuable reference list of varieties in 
sccordance with the rules of the Ameri- 


¢an Jo:at Committee on Horticultural: 


Nomenclature. It is regrettable that 
there are so many conflicts of names 
among some of the newer Iris and we 
can only continue to beg the cooperation 
of Iris breeders in helping us to prevent 
these duplications. No better way of 
doing this than submitting varieties for 
registration has yet been found, and most 
breeders I am happy to say have been 
very willing to change names when they 
found there was a conflict. 

Bulletin No. 9 is practically complete 
and should also be in the hands of our 
members before the end of the year. 
In this are published most of the Data 
Card descriptions which are now avail- 
able in the Secretary’s office. I trust 
he will be able to make many more 
descriptions next Spring for future 
Bulletins. 

We are planning to republish in the 
January Bulletin, lists of all Iris in- 
troduced since 1917 by years. These lists 
will show what a great number of Irises 
are now being placed before the public 
and will I trust call attention te the 
fact, about which the Society has always 
taken a firm stand, namely that the 
number is unreasonably large, confus- 
ing and despairing to the professional 
and amateur alike. While many of these 
varieties will in a few years take a prom- 
inent place in our gardens, I know of 
no one who can_ foretell which ones they 
are. As a Society we must continue to 
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urge the breeders to be more critical in 
the varieties they select and name, and 
to name just as few as possible. 

We have record of the following vari- 
eties having been introduced: 


1917 about 50 
1918 “ 45 


1919 “ 100 
1920 “ 100 
1921 “ 120 
1922 “ 70 
1923 “ 180 


a total of about 665 in six years, 
and this apart from about 300 varieties 
which have been named and registered 
but which are not yet in commerce. 
Several members of the Society have 
suggested that we adopt more rigid 
means of registration and that varieties 
should not be accepted by the Society or 
published in its lists until they are thor- 
oughly tested in the official test gardens 
and found worthy. While this is a splen- 
did idea to look forward to, in our pes- 
ent state of organization I feel that it 
is impossible to even attempt it. The 
officers and directors of the Society wiil, 
however, welcome any suggestions to- 
wards a solution of this difficult probiem. 
I must again urge all our members to 
help us by writing either to the Secretary 
or to myself, with any suggestio or 
criticisms about the work of the Society. 
The Society is run for its members and 
without expressions of opinion from them 
the officers and directors are sometimes 
at a loss to know just how to act. We 
want your cooperation in every respect 
and hope that all of our 1923 members 
will not only renew their membership, 
but. urge their friends to join the Society. 
JoHN C. WISTER 


NOVELTIES. HOW SHALL 
WE JUDGE THEM? 


"T #R0vGH the courtesy of the 
American Joint Committee on 
Nomenclature we are again able to 
send our members a Check List, alpha- 
betically arranged. Their rulings are 
not always in accord with our de- 
sires, but a compromise often avoids 
consequent confusion. The list went 
to final proof in July, and it is both 
amusing and most irritating to find 
that, with new introductions and reg- 
istrations, a supplement is already 
necessary. This is now to be sent out 
with the Check list, and with 1924 
we start with a clean slate. That less 
than six months adds over a hundred 
new Irises to our records shows not 
only the great interest in our flower, 
but emphasizes the real need for se- 
lection and judgment among so many 
novelties. We all want the new 
things because it is the newness that 
arouses our interest and cupidity, but 
until enough of us have fallen for 
them a symposium rating is impos- 
sible. A symposium is of the greatest 
possible value for judging established 
varieties, but its value depends upon 
the number of votes cast and the time 
element enters into it very largely. 
And during this period we are at the 
mercy of catalogue descriptions. We 
need prompt judgment and report, 
preferably on seedlings not yet prop- 
agated for introduction. It is clearly 
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impractical to consider the concentra- 
tion of all promising seedlings from 
all breeders in one or more trial 
grounds. Both the actual number and 
their potential value militate against 
this even if they would bloom the first 
year of trial. It may be possible with. 
Dahlias or Gladioli that are of annual 
duration, but hardly so with Irises 
which must become established. 


The other possibility is the appoint- 
ment of a small committee of unbiased 
experts who can afford to give the 
necessary time and’ whose expenses 
are paid in their visits to the inter- 
ested growers and breeders. The cost 
demands. a small committee, common 
sense demands that they should be un- 
biased, and that is the rub. I doubt 
if there is one Iris enthusiast fitted 
to judge Irises who has not seedlings 
of his own, and however honestly he 
may vote, his expression of disap- 
prevail is open to misrepresentation 
and misconception. I can speak most 
feelingly upon this result, despite my 
attempts to be inimically neutral in 
regard to Miss Sturtevant’s seedlings. 


I bring up this subject partly be- 
cause it is one of real interest to every 
special flower organization, and partly 
because I have been in receipt of some 
communications that suggest that the 
writer, in each case a breeder, is will- 
ing to contribute towards the expenses 
of a visiting judge. I doubt very 
much if the members as a body suffi- 
ciently value such a judgment to allow 
the Society to authorize such an ex- 
penditure; the result would seem too 
indirect a return for their dues de- 
spite their ultimate saving in pur- 
chases and yet it does not seem fair 
to have the introducers pay to have 
their pet seedlings blackbailed. The 
judge too is not in an enviable po- 
sition. 

Such is the problem as it appears to 
me and I should be glad to hear from 
you upon its solution. That the So- 
ciety should take some action seems 
a foregone conclusion. 


IRIS RAMBLES 


I AM in receipt of an invitation from 
Sunnymede Gardens suggesting that 
members about Boston should take 
tea with them after a general visit 
to a number of Iris gardens. It is 
a pleasant thought and one that, now 
in the days of automobiles, is easily 
carried out. I think that we will try 
it, and I am hoping that similar 
“rambles” may take place in other lo- 
calities. Recently I sounded out our 
advertisers on this question and met 
with good response. With the send- 
ing out of the annual bills we are go- 
ing to give you all a chance to open 
your gardens under such conditions 
as seem desirable, and issue the in- 
formation in time for the flowering 
season. I wish, however, to emphasize 
the fact that it is not always the big, 
formal garden that proves of the 





greatest interest. A single attractive 
combiration is worth stopping to see 
and even a small collection is often a 
revelation to one not familiar with 
Irises. It goes without saying that we 
take our friends along, thoroughly 
enjoy ourselves, and incidentally win 
new recruits for the Society. I am 
hoping that Iris Rambles will meet 
with as much success as our exhibi- 
tions, which have, I think, surprised 
all flower lovers by their popularity. 


REGISTRATION 


Ts following names are given in 
our supplementary Check List but 
are published here also to complete the 
records of the year. Henceforth they 
will be published in Bulletins each 
year. The Iris announced will prove 
of unusual merit; certain of them I 
have seen and others have been so 
widely heralded that I can hardly 
await my first inspection. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is registering 
some of the late Mr. Mohr’s seedlings, 
is seconded in his recommendations 
by Mr. Berry and Mr. Purdy, while I 
have already admired the white Ar- 
gentina, the mouse-colored Bellorio 
and some wonderful big, tall things of 
Hidalgo type. Like some of Mr. 
Mohr’s earlier productions they have 
been outstanding in my garden, and 
a constant source of embarrassment 
when visitors wished to buy them. 

Mr. Warehams’ list also is well 
vouched for and his descriptions the 
most entrancing I think I have ever 
read. What but beauty could one ex- 
pect from combinations of Dominion 
with warm throated Shekinah and 
other novelties? They possess out- 
standing height and size and many 
possess in addition, reticulations and 
reflections of gold and orange at the 
center. I like this in Shekinah and 
Glowing Embers, and Mr. Wareham 
seems to have obtained even greater 
intensity. 

Mr. Burchfield is adding to our very 
small list of gray and blue-black flow- 
ers. They are not popular tones as 
witness Gray Morn but they are un- 
usual and offer a real opportunity to 
the artist in flower arrangement 

Aliquippa, tall yellow self. C. H. Hall. 
— white Caterina. (Mohr) (Campos 


Aurifero, soft lavender. (Campos 
Altos) 
Azora, gray-blue plicata. J. D. Wareham. 
Azulado, white tinted blue, Caterina type. 
(Mohr, Campos Altos) 
Bellorio, MB. mouse colored Korolkowi seedling. 
(Mohr, Camp.) 
Blessed Di 
J. D. Wareham. 
Cellini, enamel-like blue with orange center. 
J. D. Wareham. 
Coronado, Asia type. (Mohr, Cam 
Domremy, delicate, apricot, 2 ft. 


(Mohr) 





rosy | der, Orifi type. 


) 
. D. Ware- 
warm white plicata with yellow edge. 


Mohr, Camp. 
Gray Voile, light gray self. S. W. Burchfield. 
Hamilton Wa reham, very large, deep violet- 
blue; 3 ft. J. D. Wareham. 
Hi o, huge, lavender, 42 in. PA Camp.) 
Huron ‘ane. dwarf, blue-black. urchfield. 
~ oan center. 


le Fatuus, lavender 

My ag 

tA an se self. S. W. Burchfield. 
Mabel Toft, 


a 
purple. re ie J. Werden 
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New World, lavender and maroon. 
5 ft. J. D. Wareham. 

Ombrozo, warm violet pallida, large. J. D. 
Wareham. 
3. apm gray violet bicolor. Dominion type. 

“pal Youth, large, Opera coloring. 


Dominion, 


. D. Ware- 


Sante Barbara, large pure lavender-biue; 42 
in. (Mohr, Camp.) 

Tiger-Tiger wine red reticulated burrt sienna 
at haft. D. Wareham. 

Fo lg crimson. Dominion type. ae BD. 


Wareham. 
L’ENVOI 


I WISH to express my sincere per- 
sonal appreciation of Mr. Cooper’s 
pleasant attitude of cooperation. 
Working with him has been both a 
pleasure and an education, and I hope 
that though this closes my official con- 
nection with THE FLOWER GRowER I 
may continue to keep in touch with its 
many readers. I feel sure that the 
present members of the Society will 
remain members. May I hope that 
others will now join, and that our 
members will continue, as individuals, 
their subscriptions to a magazine that 
has helped their Society as much as 
has THE FLOWER GROWER. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


Law for the Preservation 
of Wild Flowers 


The Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety of America, Illinois Chapter, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent, sends a copy of a new [Illinois 
State Law for the protection of wild 
flowers. [Illinois is the second state 
in the Union to pass a law for the 
protection of wild plant lize, and it 
is hoped that the good work may be 
duplicated in other states. The law is 
as ga 


Section ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF 
aes STATE OF ILLINOIS, REPRESENTED 
IN THE ERAL ASSEMB 


Root . 
Lady’s Slipper Le a parvifiorum, and 
Cypripedi 


Gentian i crinita and Gentiana An- 
drewsii), or any part dug pulled up or 

thered from any public or yeteas ? Piand, unless 
fn the case of private land the owner or person 
lawfully occupying such land gives his consent 
in writing thereto, shall be deemed guilty of 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $10.00 nor more than $100.00 and 


«Section 2. All prosecutions under this act shall 
be commenced within six months from the time 
such offense 4s itted and not afterwards. 

Although the law covers only the 
buying and selling and offering for sale 
of certain wild flowers, yet it is suffi- 
cient to call attention to the matter, 
and it will be noted that the only ex- 
ception to the law is in case of an 
owner giving written consent so that 
the law is as nearly “air tight” as it 
can well be made. 


Winter protection of semi-hardy 
plants is best attended to in many 
localities during early December. This 
subject is little understood by many 
people in its scientific and practical 
aspects. Read what J. Horace Mc- 
Farland says in the Rose Department 
this month about protecting Roses in 
Winter. 
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How to Grow 


HISTORY 


HE perpetual flowering Carra- 
tions, which are grown by the 
florist as greenhouse plants, for 
cut flowers in Winter and 
Spring, are quite different from the 
hardy border Carnations. They have 
been evolved from the French Remon- 
tant Carnation, the original plants be- 
ing imported to America from France, 
where they soon became popular as 
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Perpetual Flowering Carnations 


BY T. SHEWARD 
(Copyright 1922—All rights reserved) 


potted into small pots. Of course you 
can root cuttings at any time of the 
year but the advantage of rooting them 
early is that they get the best chance 
to make large strong plants for set- 
ting outside in May or June. The cut- 
tings are taken from plants that are 
strong and vigorous, and free from 
disease. It is also important when 
selecting cuttings to take these from 
near the base of the flowering stems. 


and never allow them to dry out or 
become pot-bound as this will be ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the plants 
later on. Also after potting and when 
the plants have become established in 
the pots, it is most important that 
they should not be coddled in any way, 
always being given lots of air and only 
shading the young plants till they are 
recovered from the transplanting. 


When the plant is growing strong 
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cut flowers. In the hands of plant 
breeders they have been greatly im- 
proved, in size, color and form, se that 
today the Carnation is the most popu- 
lar cut flower in America, acres of 
glass and thousands of men being em- 
ployed in producing this flower alone. 

It is a plant that likes cool condi- 
tions and to grow Carnations to per- 
fection the temperature should not be 
allowed to go above seventy degrees 
in the day time, with a night temper- 
ature of fifty degrees. The Carna- 
tion is propagated from cuttings 
which are taken in December, January 
and February, and inserted in sand, 
in the cutting bench, with a uniform 
temperature of fifty degrees. The cut- 
tings take about three weeks to root 
and then are boxed up into flats, or 


The little dormant cuttings from the 
lower parts of the plants will make 
what are termed grassy plants, pro- 
ducing a lot of foliage and poor flow- 
ers; those taken from weak top cut- 
tings produce a large quantity of in- 
significant flowers. 


AFTER ROOTING 


. When the cuttings are rcoted they 
are lifted from the sand and the roots 
dipped in water to wash away the 
sand, which if potted with the cutting, 
causes the plots to dry out too soon. 
Use a soil composed of loam, with a 
little mortar rubble or slacked lime 
mixed with it in potting, and also 
wood ashes, which Carnations like, as 
they are plants that use lots of potash. 
After potting keep the plants watered 





stop at the sixth joint by removing 
the top with a sharp knife. This will 
cause six young breaks at the joints. 
These will need stopping again; as 
they get to about eight pairs of leaves 
they are stopped by pinching out the 
tops. About the first week in May, 
if possible, the plants are set out in the 
field in rows of eighteen inches apart 
and one foot between the plants. The 
soil in which the plants are to be 
grown in the field is well manured 
and left rough all Winter, then plowed 
and disked early in Spring until 
planting time. The plants are well’ 
cultivated all Summer, and stopped as 
required till the end of July; by the 
end of August they are ready for 
taking inside and planting on the 
benches. The benches are filled with 
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soil composed of three parts loam, to 
one part well rotted manure well 
mixed together and placed on the 
bench about one foot deep at least. 
FILLING BENCHES 

Choose a dull, cloudy day for filling 
the benches, so that the plants will not 
wilt, planting them one foot apart 
each way, and watering when the 
planting is finished. Pack the soil 
well around the roots in planting and 
be careful not to plant deeper than 
they were planted in the field, as 
c-*9 planting encourages stem-rot. 
The subsequent treatment after plant- 
ing in the greenhouse will consist of 
keeping the beds free from weeds, and 
disbudding the sideshoots from the 
flower-stems as they form to produce 
perfect flowers. As the plants get 
well established they will need some 
feeding with manure-water every few 
days, varied sometimes with a well- 
balanced fertilizer. The temperature 
should be about fifty for night and 
sixty for the day, trying to keep it 
steady all the time The plants are 
supported by running wires length- 
wise of the rows, and by crossing this 
with twine to keep the flower-stems 
straight and stiff for cutting. On 
warm days the plants are sprayed, if 
possible at high pressure, as this 
helps to keep the plants free from 


y CARNATIONS FROM SEED 
Perpetual Carnations can also be 
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grown from seed. Sow the seed in 
pans of sandy soil and transplant early 


into boxes, about one and a half. 


inches apart, and when large enough, 
pot up into three-inch pots and, as 
required, into larger pots, till they 
reach the flowering pots, which will be 
eight inches. Grow in the same soil 
and temperature as for the cutting- 
grown plants; also disbud. For a 
small greenhouse this would be a good 
way of growing Carnations, as seeds 
from a specialist would be sure to pro- 
duce some good sorts, but where they 
are grown for commercial growers 
it is necessary to grow standard sorts. 

The diagram shows at A a cutting, 
at B a Carnation stem showing how 
to disbud. 

The cutting shown at G is not a 
geod one to take as it is too high up 
the stem and would produce lots of 
flowers, but of poor quality. 

C shows a small greenhouse, suit- 
able for growing seedlings for a hobby. 
(Seedlings that are of good strains 
sometimes produce novelties of value; 
the variety, Mrs. T. W. Lawson, was 
sold for $15,000 to Mr. Lawson by the 
raiser, Peter Fisher.) 

F shows the way to root small 
quantities of cuttings in pans of sand 
with moss in the bottom for drainage. 

E shows cuttings transplanted to 
boxes after being rooted in sand. 

D shows a plant that has been 
stopped, and the way it breaks again. 








Growing Peonies 


F THE Rose ever has a rival it 

will be the Peony. In the last few 
years since many fine new varieties 
have been produced, Peonies have 
taken a very firm hold on the public 
fancy. Of course, there were Peonies 
in our grandmother’s days, and the 
old Officinalis type has much to recom- 
mend it, especially its earliness. Most 
of the Peonies, now being grown, 
however, are of Chinese origin, and 
by purchasing both early and late va- 
rieties it is possible to have a long 
season. 

Probably no perennial which grows 
can be raised so profitably for the 
market if one has sufficient patience 
to wait until the plants are well es- 
tablished. In good soil Peony clumps 
increase rapidly in size, but should 
not be divided oftener than once in 
three years. Some growers will cut 
up the plants every year. Even with 
three year divisions, a small stock 
will soon give a good supply of salable 
plants. 

Peonies will grow in a wide range 
of soil in the home garden. If being 
grown commercially it is better to se- 
lect a light soil as they increase more 
rapidly in a soil of that kind. It is 


most important at any event, that the 
soil be well drained. 

It is impossible to grow them in a 
soil that is damp and soggy. If the 
land is well drained but heavy, it can 
be lightened readily by adding sand 
and coal ashes. The value of coal 
ashes has often been questioned, but 
Peony growers know from experience 
that it is very helpful in making a 
heavy soil light and suitable for grow- 
ing their plants. Peonies need sun 
especially if they are grown in a com- 
mercial way. Also they should be 
kept from trees, especially such trees 
as the Maple and Elm. They appre- 
ciate lime, and some growers always 
make it a point to sprinkle lime over 
the roots at planting time. 

There is only one proper season to 
plant Peonies, and that is the Fall, 
especially the: month of September. 
They should go in early enough so as 
to get well established before cold 
weather comes on. In the home gar- 
den there ought to be two or three 
feet between the plants in the row, 
rows four feet apart; but commercial 
growers set them twelve to eighteen 
inches apart, with three feet between 
the rows. It isn’t necessary to water 
the Peonies when they are set out in 
the Fall, but it is well to apply plenty 
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of water to growing Peonies after 
they have flowered, and when they are 
making their buds for the next sea- 


n. 

Although there are many Peonies 
for which large amounts are charged, 
there are cheaper kinds which are just 
as satisfactory in the home garden 
and which must not be overlooked in 
any collection, no matter how exten- 
sive or how much money is invested. 
Among the good kinds recommended 
are the following :— 

White: Festiva Maxima, Couronne 
d'Or, Avalanche, Marie Jacquin, Marie 
Lemoine. 

Light pink: Venus, Mme. Emile 
Galle, Marguerite Gerard, Grandiflora. 

Deep pink: Souvenir d’Exposition 
Universelle, Jules Calot, M. Jules Elie. 

Crimson: Feliz Crousse, Pierre Des- 
sert, Rubra Superba. 

Este B. STONER 


Is there any advantage in digging a 
hole three feet deep, putting stone in 
the bottom, then manure, and then 
soil, when planting Peonies? It de- 
pends probably on the soil but if my 
readers have had any experience along 
this line will be glad to hear from 
them. Local conditions have much to 
do aa planting methods.— (The Edi- 
tor 


Saving the Nitrogen in Manure 


The experimental stations and the 
scientific fellows generally, tell us that 
much of the element so desirable to 
vegetable growth, called nitrogen, is 


* Jost or wasted through careless or im- 


proper handling. How to save it is 
the question. 

Now come the reports of results of 
experiment station work, suggesting 
eighty to one hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate per ton of manure to con- 
serve the nitrogen. 

The Editor has been an advocate of 
composting garden wastes, and al- 
though not having the benefit of the 
experiment station work above re- 
ferred to, he has actually been using 
acid phosphate in just about the pro- 
portion suggested, composting gar- 
den wastes of all kinds with alter- 
nate layers of stable manure and with 
about one hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate per ton added. 

The experiment stations recommend 
that a couple of handfuls of acid phos- 
phate per animal, per day, be scattered 
in stables where animals are kept, 
so as to be mixed directly with the 
manure; insuring thorough mixing 
and a thorough spreading of the fer- 
tilizing elements of the acid phosphate 
when the manure is spread. Results 
reported indicate that manure treated 
with acid phosphate loses but fifteen 
per cent of its nitrogen, whereas the 
untreated manure loses fifty-one per 
cent. It is reported further that many 
other materials besides acid phosphate 
were tried out but this. material 
proved the most economical preserva- 
tive. 
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Reversion to Type 


Is there such with the Dahlia? I 
have never seen any mention of this 
_ in my reading of Dahlia literature. 

Two seasons ago for lack of space 
I planted several high grade Dahlias 
(bulbs) in a poor position, i. e., close 
to a newly painted white wall with 
southeast exposure (sun till 2 P. M.). 
Their growth was very much stunted 
and they did not bloom. Last Spriug 
I planted the bulbs from those plants 
in a good location. They had a thrifty 
growth although several did not bloom 
and those that did bloom produced 
the old-fashioned reds and crimsons. 
Did I get these labels mixed? Or did 
they revert? I should like to see some 
discussion anent this, by authorities, 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

J. L. PARK 


Cutworm Teaches Two Lessons 


Flowers that have to be fussed with 
give me a grouch, hence Peonies and 
Irises are in my estimation the hest 
of all flowers as we need only plant 
and cut flowers. But I want flowers 
all Summer and so I compromise on 
Gladioli and Dahlias for Summer and 
Autumn. 

In Dahlias I find several that are 
very extra as well as unusual in form, 
color and size that are very hard to 
keep over the Winter. And they must 
be very unusual if I go to extra 
trouble. Understand I grow fiowers 
for pleasure and not for exercise. But 
Insulinde, Geisha, Hortulanus Fiet 
and severai others give such extra- 
ordinary bloom that I.am willing to 
place the tubers in sand and keep them 
slightly damp and look after temper- 
ature oftener then usual, and this I 
find necessary if I would have any 
tubers alive in the Spring. Even with 
these extra precautions I often find 
but little life left when planting time 
comes. Last Spring I found all my 
Insulinde tubers shriveled and seem- 
ingly lifeless, but I packed them in 
wet moss and put in a warm place and 
after some time one live eye showed 
on the old stem. When all danger of 
frost was passed I planted this stub, 
and in due time it sent up a nice but 
slender plant, and I was glad I had at 
least one Insulinde plant because it 
is so different. 

Early one morning as I walked 
through my garden to see how things 
had progressed while I was sleeping, 
coming up to.my Insulinde, behold it 
was cut off beneath the surface and 
laid flat on the ground—the work of 
the cutworm. I felt (presumably) 


like Jonah when his gourd was clipped 
off by this destructive pest. But I 
promptly picked up the plant and filled 
a pot with sand and inserted this 
“cutting” so two leaf axiles were un- 





der the sand and two in the air. I 
put a large glass jar over all and kept 
it moist. A little later it showed 
growth and I planted it in the Dahlia 
bed where it thrived, so that now 
(Oct. 20), it is four feet high, and 
has one bloom nine inches in diameter 
and five inches deep and two more buds 
just expanding. The cut-off stub sent 
up two sprouts that gave me fifty or 
more blooms this season. You were 
doubtless expecting me to say more 
about the rascal in the heading but 
what I said when I found my plant 
cut down is unprintable, and now that 
I have two good plants from one eve 
I do not have much to say. That is 
why we should count a hundred when 


we are mad. 
L. W. LIGHTY 
Overfertilization 


During the past two years I have read 
a number of articles on stunted Dahlia 
plants, and the writers have all hinted 
that the cause was something mysterious 
and unknown. From what I have ob- 
served in my garden the cause is a very 
simple one and can be told in one word,— 
overfertilization,—or to put it correctly,— 
fertilization at the wrong time. 


Part of my garden is devoted to grow- 
ing cut flowers, and the rest to growing 
tubers and Pompons. In order to pro- 
duce good ilowers I usually placed two 
or three good shovelsful of manure at 
the base of the plants used for cut flow- 
ers. The rest of the plants did not re- 
ceive this fertilizer. As you no doubt 
know, we here in California have no rain 
during the Summer and Fall, but depend 
on irrigation. I have been using the 
overhead system for some years, as it 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to con- 
ditions in Southern California. The 
sprinkler stands for two hours before 
it is moved, and the water slowly sinks 
through the fertilizer dewn to the roots. 
This gives color and size to the flowers, 
but has a bad effect on the tubers as any 
one can see when the time comes to dig 
them. I am digging at the present time 
and have found many tubers badly dis- 
colored and spotted. Some have small 
spots of rot all over and many are 
sickly looking and the clump breaks apart 
when taken up. For some years I have 
tried planting these tubers again and in- 
variably found that the resulting plant 
was sickly and stunted and produced 
very small flowers. On the other hand, the 
tubers produced by the plants that re- 
ceived no fertilizer at that time were 
uniformly clean and healthy looking and 
made excellent plants the following sea- 
son. 


I have been watching this matter for 
some years and am convinced that fresh 
manure should not come near the fine 
roots at any time, but should be dug into 
the soil at least two months before the 
tuber is planted. I wonder whether the 
prevalence of the “stunt” all over the 
country is not due greatly to the great 
desire to shine on the exhibition table and 
the universal habit of feeding the plant 
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for that. purpose? Tubers from these 
plants are scattered all over the country, 
and they will never again be in good con- 
dition. 

ALBERT M. Foerster, (In Bulletin of 
the American Dahlia Society) 








Growing Flowers Under 
Artificial Shade 


One of my readers in Central. Cali- 
fornia, grows some of his Gladioli un- 
der cover, and in response to a re- 
quest as to what sort of cover he uses, 
he sends the photograph herewith. 





Chrysanthemums growing under Muslin shade 


The covering is unbleached muslin, 
and held up by the frame work, as 
shown. He says that he has had a 
fine chance to compare the same vari- 
eties grown in the sun in a neighbor’s 
yard, and his own grown under cover, 
and that he would recommend cover- 
ing to anyone desirous of producing 
fine blooms; as the sun cannot burn 
the blooms, and the colors come one 
hundred per cent richer. He says 
further that he puts the covering over, 
just after the first spikes begin to ap- 
pear. The illustration shows Chrys- 
anthemums, but this photograph was 
made later in the season, after the 
Glads were all gone. 


Successful House Plants 


Regarding the culture of house 
plants, I have found it simple enough, 
but my experience has been that the 
bath room and kitchen are the best 
places for pot plants, provided you 
have a shelf conveniently placed. A 
room of moderate heat is the best for 
bulbs. Oxalis and Chionodoxa; also 
Scillas do wonderfully well in a cool 
room. I have also had a Caladium 
Esculentum thrive under these condi- 
tions. The Ageratum makes a fine 
pot plant. Sweet Alyssum too and 
Mignonette will do well, even the Cal- 
endula. I suppose everybody knows 
that in England nearly every kitchen 
window ledge-—holds a pot of Calen- 
dula—there it is known as the Pot 
Marigold—and is prized for its medic- 
ina! properties. This plant is con- 
tinually in bloom, besides being bright 
and pretty. 

The Lobster Claw Cactus is also an 
interesting plant. A little liquid ma- 
nure in Fall will reward you with 
an abundance of bloom. Patronize the 
florists, and buy a good bulb of the 
lovely Easter lily; also the many vari- 
eties.of Amaryllis now on the market. 


“AIDA” 
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IMPROVED DAHLIAS, ETC. 

How ignorant many of us are! It is 
only within the last three years that I 
have grown Dahlias, and before then I 
never realized there were other varieties 
than the ball or show Dahlia. I find 
since growing the decorative, cactus, 
single and peony-flowered varieties there 
are many other people as ignorant as 
I of their existence. 

Since growing these varieties my 
neighbors and friends have acquired the 
fever, too, and I am having quite a de- 
mand for plants. The money for roots 
is being put into newer varieties, and 
I am wondering where my fad will end. 
The rest of the family, I believe, think 
I am going to crowd the vegetable gar- 
den out of existence. 

And speaking of vegetable — 
makes me think of one, a bit of fairy- 
land I thought it then, I once in a while 
visited when a child. It was surrounded 
with a paling fence o’er which peeped 
Sunflowers and Hollyhocks. Bordering 
the paths and mingling with the vege- 
tables were blue Bachelor Buttons; 
Touch-me-nots in pink and white; Four- 
o’clocks; Verbenas; and gayly-dressed 
Poppies; and o’er them presided not a 
fairy, but a dear old lady who loved to 
show, and have you admire her “posies;” 
and in return for our admiration and 
praise we were given a huge bouquet to 
“tote” home. 

Mary E. BENHAM, (IIl.) 


CORDYLINE INDIVISA 


I agree with Charles E. Parnell that 
Cordyline indivisa is a very desirable 
plant, but I am afraid, judging by his 
description, he has not grown it to per- 
fection. 

C. indivisa is a plant with leaves from 
four to six inches broad and from two 
to six feet in length, with a red, or red- 
dish yellow midrib. ‘It grows to a height 
of twenty-five feet. I think that its most 
striking period is while it is five or six 
feet high. The plants make a striking 
feature in the landscape on parts of the 
railway route from Auckland to Welling- 
ton. 


It was one of the earliest New Zealand 
plants to be described by a botanist— 
J. R. Forster, who was the botanist with 
Captain Cook on his second voyage— 
1772. Forster named it Dracena indi- 
visa. 

There are three other species of the 
genus endemic in New Zealand,—Banksii, 
Australis and pumilio. 

I understand that the importation of 
seed is now prohibited, otherwise I should 
have pleasure in sending seed of the 
“real McKay.” 


HERBERT BAILLIE, (New Zealand) 


ASTER APHIS 


In re. Mrs. Crawford’s article about 
the treatment for root aphis on Asters, 
I very much doubt that the eggs are ever 
on the seed. The green aphis (probably 
the corn root aphis) and the white one, 
both attack Asters but live in the ground, 
and the emulsion remaining on the seed 
tends to keep them away. Tobacco dust 
worked in the soil before planting, or 
soaking the ground with a nicotine solu- 
tion will do the same. A. W. M. 


GLADIOLUS— ALMA GLUCK 


A writer in the October issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, over the signature 
“Smilax,” implies that the Gladiolus 
Alma Gluck is Woodcote renamed. 
“Smilax” is mistaken. Alma Gluck was 
produced by L. Merten Gage, who is at 
present located at Natick, Mass. The 
plant first bloomed in 1910, and when 
Gage joined me in 1911 he brought these 
bulbs with him. He had been distribut- 
ing them in a mixture, and we continued 
that for three or four years. At that 
time everybody sold their Primulinus in 
mixtures. 

It was about 1915 that Gage segre- 
gated these bulbs and named the plant 
Alma Gluck. 

I have not seen Woodcote. Brown 
gives Churcher as its originator—an 
English grower, I think—and puts its 
year of first appearance at 1915. 

MoNTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


SUNFLOWERS FACE THE SUN 


I, for one, am glad to know that the 
Sunflower still faces the sun. I know 
it did when I was a child, and as children 
will in their play, we made old women’s 
and babies’ faces of the Sunflower it- 
self, and then watched them turn their 
wistful look to the sun, until they seemed 
to reach a certain stage of maturity when 
they seemed to stop their watch of old 
Sol. Science or no science, I believe my 
own eyes. Of course, they were the 
ordinary American Sunflower of years 
ago, and that may account for it. 

A Nature Lover 


SUGGESTED WAY TO USE INVINCI- 
BLE CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


One of my subscribers, who has THE 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Garden 
Cultivator, with the Invincible five- 
prong attachment, states that he uses 
this with only three prongs: The short 
prong on the righthand side; a middle- 
length prong in the middle; and one of 
the long prongs on the left. He says that 
this enables him to work close to the 
plant, that the tool is easier to push 
and that it does not catch the lumps, 
and that if this is tried out in heavy 
ground no one would use the five-prong. 

The plan may be worth trying in 
lumpy or stony ground, but, of course, 
one cannot do as much cultivating with 
three prongs as one can with five prongs, 
although it is readily agreed that three 
prongs will push easier than five—(The 
Editor) 


STUNTED DAHLIA PLANTS 


That Dahlia plants may be and are 
stunted by disease, I do not doubt, but 
some stunted plants I think come from 
another reason. 

Of a Dahlia tuber dug this Fall, the 
actual tuber planted in the Spring is still 
a part. This, if divided out and planted 
next Spring, will, I am sure, give an in- 
ferior piant. Such a division should not 
be sold. If not of a valuable variety, it 
had best be thrown away. If valuable, i< 
might be used for propagating, as the 
new tubers formed from it should be 
good, but it will probably not give any 
such a crop of new tubers as is given by 
a young tuber. B. C. AUTEN 
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DIANTHUS (SINGLE PINKS) 
The single Pinks, or Dianthus, are one 
of my favorite flowers, and because they 


~ are so hardy I have found them very 


satisfactory plants to grow. It is, of 
course, best to give the plants slight 
protection, but I have plants that are 
three years old that have gone through 
the Winter with no cover, and this year 
the blossoms were as large and fine as 
on the young plants. 

There are so many, many different 
markings it is fascinating and interest- 
ing comparing the different varieties. 

The stems are so wiry and graceful 
they make lovely bouquets, and the plants 
are lovely in borders, for when in full 
bloom they are a mass of color. 


Mary E. Benuam, (Ill) 


RUSSIAN SUNFLOWERS 
FACE THE SUN 

T had always heard it mentioned that 
Sunflowers turned their faces to the sun. 
A few years ago my boys then in dis- 
trict school brought home some seeds 
they had purchased through their 
teacher, ours being some Russian Sun- 
flower seeds. These they planted in a 
row along the edge of the cornfield which 
was just back of the house, one of the 
kitchen windows facing them, and they 
followed the sun all day. 

A few years later we were debating 
what to do with a snia/l square patch 
back of the hen house. I said I thought 
of planting it to Sunflowers and winter 
Squashes. We did. Our landlady spoke 
several times of how much she enjoyed 
our Sunflowers mornings. From her 
back yard she looked down on that sea 
of faces turned to the east. Afternoons 
I got a view of a corner of the patch, 
faces to the west. 

Iva Rezo 


HUNT OUT BULBLETS 
OF RARE GLADIOLI 


Watch carefully for bulblets on the 
better varieties, tucked in tightly between 
the old bulb and the new. In pulling 
them apart some of the covering often 
comes off of the new bulb, and if one is 
not careful, two or more fair sized bulb- 
lets may be concealed under it. And 
further unless one is very careful the 
concealed bulblets may be overlooked and 


lost. 
Rost. B. Lowry 


GLADIOLUS—TYRIAN BEAUTY 


A. E. Kunderd once said to me: “The 
variety Magenta is one of my best Gladi- 
oli, and I don’ *t know why I ever gave it 
such an unattractive and inappropriate 
name.” 

At my suggestion he has renamed it: 
Tyrian Beauty, for it is a pure tyrian 
rose (by no means magenta), and the 
new name fittingly describes it. 

C. R. HInKLE 


USE A PLANTING LINE 


Wherever possible all garden crops 
should be planted to a line. This allows 
of cultivation with the wheel hoe and 
everybody knows, who has tried it, that 
a wheel hoe saves four-fifiis of the work 
of garden cultivation. I am going to 
have something more to say about the gar- 
den line in a future issue and will tell 
my readers how they can get one,—not 
a mere string or cord, but a real braided 
line which will not kink in service and 
which will last for a lifetime. 

Mapison Cooper 
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HE beautiful flowers you had in 

your “Glad” garden, the happy 

moments you have spent in watch- 
ing them develop into wonderful 
bloom, is now, only in memory. Now, 
and during the winter months you 
should remember the bulbs that you 
dug and are carefully stored away. 
If you will give them the right kind 
of care they will surely bloom for you 
again. Much has been written and 
printed relative to the care of bulbs 
in Winter and you doubtless have your 
own method of storing them. But, 
do not neglect them,—keep them away 
from the furnace heat, and store them 
in the coolest part of your cellar where 
you would store potatoes or other 
vegetables. 


At this time nearly every grower 
has issued his 1924 catalogue or price 
list and many alluring offers of new 
varieties will be made. If you at- 
tended any “Glad” shows or large 
fairs, you doubtless have made some 
selection of new varieties which you 
desire to grow next year. The next 
two months wil! be the proper time 
to do your planning as to wha vari- 
eties you will grow. Those varieties 
that are scarce snould be wx deret early 
as the supply is limited and soon sola 
out. Any grower will enter your or- 
der if placed at an early date and 
send the bulbs to you in the spring 
time. Do not wait for “Bargain Of- 
fers” as bargains are seldom offered 
on good varieties. 

There are many reliable growers ad- 
vertising in the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and you will be safe 
in placing your orders with any of 
them. Do it early. 


I have given considerable time and 
thought to the question of promoting 
a greater interest in the “Glads” 
amongst the amateur growers. My 
theories are based on the great suc- 
cess of Florists’ Associations, Garden 
Clubs, Rose Societies, Dahlia and Iris 
Clubs, etc. I have attended many 
meetings of these societies and have 
been greatly impressed by the interest 
manifested by the members. These 
assemblies are well attended and much 
can be learned from the different ideas 
expressed by the speakers; in fact, 
if properly conducted, they become a 
school of knowledge. 

Now: If these meetings and Soci- 
eties are good for the amateurs who 
live in cities and who have but a small 
garden, why are they not also good for 
the smaller communities? Many long 
winter evenings can be passed by as- 
sembling in a small hall or even a 
room at a hotel, or by having period- 
ical meetings at different members’ 
houses. Able speakers on the grow- 
ing and propagating of “Glads” can 
be readily obtained and which would 
cost nothing outside of travelling ex- 


penses. Much matter can be obtained 
for discussion from the articles pub- 
lished in THE FLOWER GROWER and 
other horticultural magazines. Let 
your meetings be open to all and thus 
you will encourage others to start 
growing “Glads,” other enthusiasts of 
this wonderful flower will be created 
and your community will become more 
beautiful because of the greater num- 
ber of flowers grown and your so- 
ciety will have done a wonderful work. 


Boost for the Gladiolus, Boust for 
the A. G. S., Boost for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

JOHN C. Davis, Sec’y 


Through an oversight on my part 
while Secretary, the names of A. E. 
Kunderd, and his two sons, Anthony 
and Robert, were omitted in “Hand 
Book” members list. The omission 
was unfortunate, as A. E. Kunderd 
and his sons have done much to 
further the cause of the A. G. S. I 
deeply regret the omission. I write 
this in justice to A. E. Kunderd who 
has done much for me in furthering 
the upbuildixg of our Society. 


DAvip TYNDALL 
NOTis 

Ene is a matter of great impor- 

tance that the Society, (possibly 
through the Executive Committee), will 
have to settle sooner or later, and the 
sooner it is settled, the better it will 
be for all parties concerned. The ques- 
tion is, whether or not an exhibitor shall 
be allowed to sell or to take orders from 
the fioor of the exhibition hall. As the 
matter now stands, it is against the rule 
of the Society to do so, and while quite 
a few bulbs are so sold at each annual 
exhibition, the seller does so more or less 
clandestinely, knowing full well that it 
is against the established rules. Quite a 
bit of hard feeling has been engendered 
when an exhibitor has been “called down” 
by the Committee. 

When we consider how much of the 
success of the annual exhibitions of the 
Society are due to the displays put on ex- 
hibition by the commercial growers, often 
at a considerable cot, both of time and 
money, it seems that we should make 
concessions to them. The Society might 
as well face conditions now as later and 
sell space for commercial exhibits, allow- 
ing those making such exhibits the right 
to take orders. We know that we may 
be considered radical by some of the “old 
guard,” but this is being done at the 
annua! Dahlia shows and at practically 
all of the flower shows. 

At some shows, the commercial exhibits 
are in a different part of the building 
from the competitive exhibits or even in 
another building. In advocating this 
matter, it must be understood that we do 
not approve of an exhibitor in the com- 
petitive classes using his exhibit for com- 
mercial purposes. It is our opinion if 
this should be allowed by the Society, 
we could look forward to some very fine 
exhibits from many of the commercial 
growers. 


Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 1923 


“There is a biack sheep in every 
family” and a “black sheep” in every 
line of business, but we honestly believe 
that there are fewer “black sheep” in 
the Gladiolus business than in any other 
line. This is very likely due to the fact 
that a great deal of sentiment enters into 
a business of growing beautiful flowers 
and ef producing bulbs, which, when they 
produce their blossoms, will be a delight 
to their purchasers. Edgar A. Guest, of 
the Detroit Free Press, concretely states, 
“Were business always confined to the 
strict letter of the contract, and were all 
that a man receives for his labor, the sum 
of money that can be tucked into an en- 
velope, there would be little happiness 
and no peace of mind in this world. In 
the last analysis, the foundation of a 
successful business, is sentiment.” 


Chas. B. Wing, after spending an en- 
tire week at his firm’s booth at the Ohio 
State Fair, writes of Gladioli: “The in- 
terest in these flowers is becoming greater 
every day. Furthermore, the people are 
becoming thoroughly educated to a good 
thing. Throughout the show, we had 
constantly on display the older and 
cheaper varieties, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions, not a soul looked at them. I 
am sure you will be interested to know 
also that the people are becoming well 
acquzinted with ‘Prims.’ Fully half of 
those who stopped at our booth were able 
to see the beauty of them without my 
calling their attention to it, and con- 
sidering the fact that this rave has been 
known such a shor’ “ime, I consider this 
guite remarkab!<.” 

We are sure tist Mrs. Francis Eme 
will forgive us for quoting in part from 
a letter recently received from her. “Ac- 
curacy is something that is almost lost 
sight of in the naming of flowers—I 
mean descriptive accurecy. Some day 
I mean to write a chapter called ‘On the 
naming of Novelties,’ for I have very 
fixed ideas on this matter. Words, 
names, can be so beautiful—but so often 
with flowers, where ali should be so beau- 
tiful, they are ugly or foolish.” 

While agreeing with her, we believe 
that many of the hybridizers are getting 
away trom the old idea that any old name 
is good enough for a novelty, and are 
striving for names that are either de- 
scriptive or euphonious, or both. Again 
a variety is named for some friend or 
relative or as a compliment to some noted 
personage. 

Whenever we see Dorothy McKibbin 
blooming in our garden, at once, there 
arises a mental picture of the curly 
haired lass for whom this beautiful Gladi- 
olus was named. Louise, when blooming, 
brings to mind the charming little grand- 
daughter of M. C. Wright; Mre. Francis 
King reminds us of the gracious lady for 
which it was named as well as the orig- 
inator of the variety, that fine old 
gentleman, Mr. Coblentz, whom many of 
us had the honor to meet at the Society’s 
annual meeting in 1922 at Kalamazoo. 

There is no doubt that there is a large 
number of varieties intrc.uced each year, 
many of which are no better or not even 
as good as existing varieties, and the in- 
troducers are hard put to find names for 
them; we were jokingly told of one in- 
troducer who ran out of names, so he 
sent one of his employees to spend sev- 
eral days at the railroad station to take 
the names from the Pullman cars. 

Relative to the high prices asked for 
some varieties of Gladioli, we wish to 
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quote in part from an article by Wm. 
E. Clark, of Sharon, Mass. “After hear- 
ing a lecture by Mr. Wilson of the 
Arnold Arboretum on the flowers of 
South Africa and learning that there 
were nearly two hundred native species 
of Gladioli known there, I wrote asking 
what could be had and at what prices. 
You can imagine my surprise when I 
received a reply from a South African 
bulb farm that Recurvas, mauve, very 
sweet scented, could be had at $500 each. 
Grandis, fine chocolate brown, tall grower, 
often six to eight spikes on single bulb, 
beautiful lily-shaped flowers, generally 
eight open at a time, sweet scented in 
the evening, grand variety, extra for hy- 
bridizing, at $50 each, and Grandis, fine 
yellow, with same qualities as the brown 
Grandis, $500 for a single bulb. Some of 
these native species are very vigorous 
and have very valuable qualities for hy- 
bridizing, but are usually much inferior 
in size to the hybrids that have been bred 
from them. There are other original 
species listed at $10, $25 and $50 each. 
The list shows but one bulb for sale of 
each of those listed at $500, whereas 
there are as many as fifty bulbs offered 
of a variety listed at $10 per bulb.” 


We have often been asked how many 
Gladiolus bulbs. it would take to plant 
a circular bed of a given size and have 
been at a loss as to the exact number = 
would require. What would apply 
Tulips would apply equally well to Gladi- 
oli and we note in the October number in 
the advertisement of Bertrand H. Farr 
of Wyomissing, Pa., the following, under 
the caption of “How many Tulips for 
@ round bei." :—"li, is a simple watter 
to estimate with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy the number of Tulips needed to 
plant a round bed. From the center 
of the bed mark the number of circles 
the bed will contain; then starting with 
one in the center, add six for each suc- 
cessive circle. In other words, the num- 
ber that any given circle is removed 
from the center, multiplied by six, will 
give the number of bulbs required for 
that particular circle. Then, by addition, 
the total number of bulbs needed for 
the bed will be found.” 

B. R. BALEs, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 


Longevity of Locust Tree Seeds 


I WAS interested in reading the ar- 
ticle in the September number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, in which you 
commented upon the experience of Mr. 
Guthrie, of Oklahoma, with his fifteen 
year old Canna seeds. I can tell a 
similar story, but a bigger one. 


A great many years ago my grand- 
father, an early settler in Illinois, set 
out a grove of black Locusts on his 
farm in Lee County, Illinois, the farm 
on which I have lived all my life. For 
several years the trees flourished, and 
grew ta a good size; but after a while 
the borers became so numerous, the 
trees were injured to such an extent 
that the grove was cut down. 

My father, who is sixty-six years 
old, ramembers seeing the grove when 
he was a boy, but does not remember 
when it was cut. His brother, who 


is six years older, is sure that the 
grove was cut more than fifty years 
ago. Ever since I can remember, the 
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old stumps, cut close to the ground, 


have been half rotten, and could be 


easily kicked out of the ground. 


HREE years ago the old pasture 

in which this grove formerly grew 
was broken up, the tractor plow rip- 
ping out the old stubs without injury 
to the plow or tractor. The field was 
planted to Corn. In September foi- 
lowing, when I went into this Corn 
field to select seed Corn, I was greatly 
surprised to find thousands of young 
Locust seedlings, six inches to two 
feet in height, which had grown after 
the Corn was cultivated the last time. 
They covered just the area of the old 
Locust grove. The next year another 
crop of them came up in the same way. 


The only possible explanation is that 
the seeds from those Locust trees 
which were cut down over fifty years 
ago have lain dormant in the soil 
under the sod all these years until 
the turning over of the sod and the 
subsequent cultivation of the corn 
furnished the proper conditions of 
light and moisture for them to germi- 
nate. They could not have come from 
any other source, since there are no 
Locust trees within long distances. 

This seems to me to be a remark- 
able instance of longevity of seeds and 
preservation of species. Can any one 
beat it? 

L. T. POWERS 


An Old-fashioned Garden 


Some reader may get an idea from my 
garden. It is 20x30 feet, and encloses 
a dear old twisted apple tree. I marked 
off an 18-inch border on all sides, next an 
18-inch flag walk. This I placed myself, 
after the good man hauled a load of flat 
stones and dumped handy. I may say 
this job alone took me nearly four weeks 
—my spare time. However, it paid the 
first time I walked proudly over my nice, 
flat walks. A pole in the center holds an 
old copper dish, in which my birds take 
many a dip in Summer, and a good grain 
and crumb feed in Winter. 

Now one bed has sweet old Phlox, 
Sweet William, and Zinnias. One has 
Poppies, Asters and Pinks. Another has 
Verbena, Mourning Bride and Balsam, 
and the fourth has Petunia, Batchelor’s 
Buttons and Wallflower. Pansies nod 
gaily around the pole in the center, with 
a row of sweet Alyssum at outer edge. 
Dwarf Nasturtiums snuggle under some 
of the taller plants around the edges. next 
the walks, also the dear old goldie Mari- 
gold. 

Around the outside border are tall Cos- 
mos, Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks, Morning- 
glory, Climbing Nasturtium and Fox- 
glove. There has ‘o be a 4-foot wire 
fence to keep out stray hens, also dogs, 
and even a heavy cat walking over tiny 
seeds may press them so deeply they may 
not germinate. Four O’clock and Lark- 
spur find a tiny corner to nod their pretty 
heads, too. This picture was taken two 
years ago, just after I had furnished the 
beds; now many of these plants seed 
themselves. 

I find hen manure, or rabbit, is the best 
of fertilizer, as it is small, and the tiny 
rootlets can reach it much better than 
a large lump. If other dressing is used, 
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however, be sure to break it up finel 
with point of shovel, and mix well wi 
soil. any a beginner may fail for want 
of water on the tiny seed. After plant- 
ing, keep well moistened till seed comes 
up, at least. I shall start some Delphin- 
ium roots this Spring. I find that the 
large African Marigold is equal to any 
Dahlia, and makes a most gorgeous show- 
ing in some trench on the far side of the 
lawn, tor instance. Let all plant the 
Four O'clock by all means; it is so re- 
freshing, opening in the evening after so 
many of the day’s flowers have closed for 
the night. 

Nothing brightens up the garden like 
yellow flowers. This year I am planting 
Coreopsis, Calendula, and Calliopsis for 
that purpose. The dear old Balsam is 
a very hardy friend to have in one’s gar- 
den, and lasts at least a month, with its 
many-colored, tiny, rose-like flowers. Of 
course, one must have a bit of Myosotis 
in some shady spot, better known as 
Forget-me-not. 

If one likes cut flowers late in the Fall, 
let her try the African Daisy; the hardy, 
spreading plants are covered for weeks, 
with all shades of lemon, yellow, and or- 
ange daisy-shaped flowers. 

The Larkspur lends all shades of blues 
and purples, and the small plants come 
up early from seed all over the garden, 
and are very easily transplanted tw their 
own bed. Of course, all know the China 
and Japan Pinks, spicing up the garden 
for nearly six weeks, but do all know how 
very easy of culture they are, coming up 
early year after year and seeding them- 
selves? A glorious bed of Sweet William 
is hard to beat, and many of the late 
varieties bicota the first yoar from xe°z 
and are much larger blo-: mus tias ou 
grandmothers’ old stand-iys. 

Let us all give freely of our garden 
seed, and thus encourage posy beds, for 
the child who can remember his mother 
and her posy bed will have one sweet pic- 
ture to take through life with him. Flow- 
ers certainly give pleasure to all who 
tend them with their own hands, to say 
nothing of the health benefit from the 
garden’s fresh air and contact with the 
sweet earth—Mnrs. Pea (In Rural New 
Yorker) 


The Lord God Planted a Garden 


The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the World, 
And set there an angel warden, 

In a garment of light unfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 

The hawk might nest with the Wren; 
For there, in the cool of the even, 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that this garden closes, 
With its shade and its sun-flecked sod, 
And its Lilies and bowers of Roses 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


D. F. GURNEY 





When three verses of the Gurney poem were 
printed in the November issue of Tue Fiowenr 
Grower it was thought that it was the “whole 
works,” but now comes my friend, Dr. Neeley. 
with another version of it, of four verses; and 
as the poem is short and the theme deep and 
important, =? am proud and pleased to — 8, it 
again herewith—(The Editor) 
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The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








With a view to increasing the mem- 
bership of the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society and to create a love for the 
hetter varieties of Gladioli the Society 
is circularizing its members offering a 
special inducement to the members to 
give as a practical Christmas Present a 
membership in the Society for the year 
1924 and a box of eighteen varieties of 
choice Gladioli, varieties which are the 
favourites of the great mass -of flower 
growers. It is expected that at least five 
hundred will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity and thereby create a fund of 
one thousand dollars. Members are 
eagerly taking advantage of the liberal 
offer, one member taking twelve. 


Mild weather is still prevailing in On- 
tario, (Nov. 7th), and planting activities 
are still in evidence on all sides. Two 
unsightly areas have been beautified dur- 
ing the past month by the Society. An 
old Market Square in the extreme west- 
ern end of the city has been completely 
transformed into a pretty little park 
with hundreds of perennials and shrubs 
used in mass effect in borders and a few 
trees for shade. In the extreme east end 
of the city a boulevard is in the process 
of formation as a screen to hide un- 
sightly railway surroundings. Nearly 
five hundred shrubs have been planted. 
They were the gift of the C. R. R. Ry. 
and came from the company’s nursery 
in Saskatchewan. 

Some hundred thousand fall bulbs have 
also been distributed among the members 
and planted in beds around the city, 
though the usual large number of boule- 
vard beds will be given a rest. On ac- 
count of planting twice each year the 
soil has become impoverished. Each bed 
is now being trenched and a liberal 
quantity of stable manure being dug in. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





Dahlia Society of New Jersey 





The Dahlia Society of New Jersey held 
its initial show on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of September at the Robert Treat 
Hotel in Newark. Considering the un- 
broken drought of four months it was 
marvelous what the members were able 
to contribute. 

The large trade exhibits were banked 
around three sides of the great ball- 
room—a solid mass of color. A tall 
central display by the Trenton Dahlia 
Society, won the Alexander Forbes Cup, 
and was indeed very stunning. The in- 
tervening spaces were filled with the com- 
peting classes. The smaller ballroom 
held all amateur classes, many of which 
were very meritorious, and in the foyer 
were a number ot superb non-competitive 
displays. 

The Robert Treat Cup for the best un- 
named and undisseminated seedling Dah- 
lia was won by George Mueller, of 

Manasquan, with a cherry red decorative 





oi splendia iurm and nabit. This Dafiiia 


is to be known hereafter as Robert Treat. 


Mr. Mueller, who supports a wife and 
eight children by selling flowers cut from 
his back yard, says that a few years ago 
he purchased some Dahlia seed for 75c, 
and this plant was the result. 

The outstanding flower of the show 
was Jersey’s Gem, a superb pink decora- 
tive originated by William H. Waite, of 
Rumson. A specimen bloom of this vari- 
ety was picked out from the display of 
W. W. Kennedy & Sons and awarded the 
President’s Medal for the finest Dahlia 
of New Jersey origin in the whole show. 

The cup for the best trade exhibit was 
awarded to William H. Waite who 
showed his own varieties almost exclu- 
sively—Jersey’s Beauty, King, Queen, 
Gem, Jewel, etc. 

The Society’s Gold Medal for the best 
general display of Dahlias—the highest 
award in the show—was won by Stewart 
& Fisher, of Trenton. Among the blooms 
were Elberon Beauty, an improved King 
of the Autumn, Mrs. F. S. Fisher, a 
coral decorative, White Sister, the new 
white decorative, and -many novelties 
from abroad. 

Charles H. Totty Co. made a notable 
display of their beautiful white duplex 
Etenard. The Blue Ribbon Dahlia Farm 
made a specialty of pompons, of which 
they seem to have an endless variety. 

Most of the prizes in the amateur sec- 
tion went to Dr. Frank R. Waite, of 
Montclair, whose flowers were exception- 
ally well grown. Judge Elkus was a 
close second, and he also won the cup for 
the most meritorious exhibit by an ama- 
teur. O. Bohnsen, of Passaic, won both 
gold medals of the Dahlia Society of 
California and of the Dahlia Society of 
Southern California with two splendid 
exhibits of California varieties. 





Short Hills Garden Club 











The shows of the Short Hills Garden 
Club have always been unique, and that 
which took place on September 28 and 
29 was no exception. This was their 
fifteenth. 

Devoted entirely to amateurs who may 
only exhibit long stemmed blooms with- 
out the assistance of foliage or any other 
“trimmings,” the size of the show, as 
well as its scope, has yearly increased. 
The arrangement of the room is always 
that of a garden, while the walls are 
banked with tiers on tiers of Dahlias— 
a mass of color. 

The gold medal of the Dahlia Society 
of California was awarded to Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout for a collection of seed- 
lings—the seed-parent in this case being 
only J. Harrison Dick, a variety which 
she uses almost entirely. 

The Silver Medal of the American 
Dahlia Society was awarded to E. S. 
Brook as sweepstake in the first section 
of the show. The Horticultural Medal 
of the Garden Club of America went 
to Mrs. Otto Wittpen, of Bernardsville, 
N. J., as sweepstake, having won the 
largest number of prizes. 

The Hall Cup, which must be won 
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three times before permanent possession, 
was awarded for the second time to 
Mrs. Stout. This cup must be competed 
for with five types of flowers; Single 
or Duplex, Peony, Decorative, Cactus and 
Hybrid-Cactus, and in this case were 
respecti<'7, Geiden Sunshin«,. Shantung, 
ape Sister, Milton Fdwards 274 Gladys 

be II 

Phe Silver Medal ot the Dahlia Society 
of New Jersey for the most beautiful 
Dahlia in the show, was won by Mrs. 
Wittpen for a superb bloom of Mariposa. 


Plant Growth Under 
Artificial Light 


An associated press dispatch from 
New York announces the successful 
completion of experiments conducted 
by the Westinghouse Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, showing that 
plant growth may be put to sleep and 
awakened at will. It is suggested that 
there need be no flower famines on 
national holidays, and that florists will 
be able to bring flowers into bloom at 
the exact time wanted, not depending 
on sunshine or natural daylight for 
development. 

The Westinghouse Company state 
that their results have been announced 
only after months of test; that by us- 
ing electric lights developing what 
they call an intensity of one-fourth of 
the sun’s rays, they have been able to 
make flowers bloom at a predetermined 
time and to mature vegetables in one 
to two weeks less time than normally 
transpires before time of ripening. 
Two bean plants were grown among 
other tests, one of them depending on 
natural light only, and the other 
grown under a combination of sun- 
light and electric lights. The first 
was just beginning to bloom where 
the other had long pods well developed. 

Artificial light in poultry houses re- 
sults in getting a longer day’s work 
out of the chickens and there seems 
to be no reason why artificial light in 
the greenhouse cannot get a longer 
day’s work out of the flowers and vege- 
tables. More important is the fact 
that when sunshine is scanty the elec- 
tric light may be turned on to take 
its place. 

With the present rather high de- 
velopment of electric lights, being 
about four times as efficient as with 
the old methods of lighting, it would 
seem that it might be possible to use 
electric light as outlined, unless there 
may be some irregularity or mechan- 
ical drawbacks which have not yet 
“come to light.” Whether the plan is 
commercially practicable or not has yet 
to be proven. 

MADISON COOPER 


“Tall Bearded Iris,” a beautiful book 
by Walter Stager, advertised else- 
where in this issue, makes a fine 
Christmas present, and incidentally it 
is exceptionally good book value for 
the price asked for it, being extra weil 
printed on a fine grade of paper, and 
with an exceptionally beautiful bind- 
ing. 
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husky looking “corn-fed” bulbs. 

Answer:—Your experience with big 
fat Gladiolus bulbs is not uncommon. 
The writer has had the same experience. 
It very often happens that these big fat 
bulbs are what I call “over-grown.” This 
means that so much size and extra ma- 
terial has been put into the bulb that 
apparently it has lost its vitality. Just 
what causes this condition I am unable 
to state, but the same thing has been re- 
ported to me by other Gladiolus growers. 
In some cases these big fat bulbs will 
produce several sprouts, sometimes five 
or six or more, and make no bloom. At 
other times the bulbs Will not even 
sprout; and still again in some cases if 
they do grow the growth is weak and the 
resulting bulb small and inferior. 

Whether these big fat bulbs are the 
result of over-feeding, (over-fertilizing) 
or whether the bulbs have deteriorated 
from age or some other cause has not 
been determined accurately, nor have I 
seen any definite statements along this 
line; but the fact that bulbs may be 
over-grown and useless for forcing pur- 
poses or for producing good flower spikes 
is well known to the most experienced 
growers. There is plenty of chance for 
additional research along this line. I, 
myself, have never produced bulbs such 
as described above, but have had them 
from other growers in a number of cases 
and with the results as stated. This 
is an important matter and Gladiolus 
growers would do well to send me their 
experiences along this line for publica- 
tion in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

MADISON COOPER 


Question About Peonies 
To Tue Eprror :— 


One.—When is the best time to fertilize Peonies 
for the next year’s bloom? 
Two.—What is the best fertilizer? 


Three.—What fertilizers should be used to pro- 
mote length of flower stems and when should it 
be applied? 


Four.—What should be done to 


Will nitrate of soda prevent this? 
G. C. H. 
Answer :—These questions are too com- 
prehensive to be answered in a few words 
and the Editor begs the assistance of 
Peony growers in general, in connection 


with the inquiries above submitted. He 
will, however, cfer a few brief hints. 

The Editor’s way of fertilizing Peoies 
for next year’s bloom is to apply well 
rotted stable manure at the rate of about 
ten to fifteen tons per acre, (about three 
to six pounds per square yard, or nine 
square feet) in the Fall of the year, be- 
tween the rows, preferably during the 
month of October. This manure is 
lightly cultivated into the soil promptly 
when applied, and then early in the 
Spring as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, a cultivation three inches deep is 
given, not too close to the plants, so 
that by the time Peony growth is started, 
the manure is not only unnoticeable, but 
is thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 

But, keep the manure a foot away 
from the plants. 

In addition to the rotted stable ma- 
nure, as above, wood ashes are used at 
about the rate of twenty-five pounds to 
one hundred feet of row,—also scattered 
between the rows and not near the plants. 
These are applied any time during the 
Winter, usually when the ground is 
frozen, and necessarily are pretty thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil in connection 
with the deep spring cultivation above 
referred to. 

It is presumed that bone meal might 
be used to advantage at times, but the 
writer has never used it separately in his 
experience, although he has used it in 
making compost. 

While some other fertilizer, like nitrate 
of soda, might be used to promote length 
of flower stems, it is doubtful if neces- 
sary or advisable, when Peonies are fer- 
tilized as above. 

Black spots on foliage have never been 
troublesome in the Editor’s garden and 
his plants mostly maintain green foliage 
until hard freezing weather. It is doubt- 
less correct that if the foliage matures 
or withers early that it. will seriously af- 
fect blooming results the following sea- 
son as new bud growth stops for the 
— part when foliage ceases to func- 

ion. 


As stated these are only suggestions. 
Experienced Peony growers are invited 
to discuss the subject further. 


MADISON COOPER 


Do Bulbs or Bulblets of Gladioli of 
Same Size Give Best Results ? 
To Tae Eprror:— 
set hich do better, if either, small bulbs or bulb- 
Gisdioli? In ether "words, Whe wil dee 
more rapidly and produce bloom first, if there 
is any choice between them? R. B. L. 
Answer :—Assuming the same variety, 
it may be said, speaking generally, that 
bulbs will give far better growth than 
bulblets of the same size. Not only will 
a higher proportion of the small bulbs 
onde itames cme eat 
ey will give a stronger of 
foliage and develop mere bulblets the 
first year. Naturally, therefore, a bulb 
will produce bloom quicker than a bulblet 
of the same size, and also a bulb will pro- 
duce larger increase than a bulblet of 
the same size, 














NAL25 OF IRIF42 WANTED 


A subscriber in the state of Georgia 
wants to know the names of ten or 
twelve varieties in the various colors 
that are suitable for high ground; and 
the same number of varieties suitable 
for marsh or damp ground planting. 

Will anyone undertake to give him 
the desired suggestions? 


ARE SPRAYS POISONOUS? 
Question:—Are any of the standard 
commercial sprays which are used most 
for insects and diseases, likely to poison 
people when handling cut flowers? _ 
Suggest a suitable small sprayer with 
agitator for applying kerosene -emulsion. 
What sprays can be applied effectively, 
without discoloring foliage, for the fun- 
gus growths, and chewing and sucking 
insects? I know what sprays are ef- 
fective; but all discolor foliage. 
G. H. S&. 


DIVIDING AMARYLLIS 


Can you or some of THE FLOWER 
GROWER readers tell me the proper way 
to divide Amaryllis? Should they be 
divided before or after resting? Will 
the division delay the next blooming sea- 
son of the parent bulbs? I have heard 
that if the parent bulbs have not bloomed, 
young bulbs taken from them will never 
bloom. Is this true? I have two pots 
crowded full of bulbs, one of which has 
bloomed, the other has not. If advisable 
would like to divide both. Mrs. H. G. 


YELLOW HOLLYHOCKS 
Can you give me any information about 
growing and multiplying the yellow 
Hollyhock? Do they have to be kept 
separate from the other colors and what 
seems to be the reason they are such a 
scarce article? Mrs. J. A. S 


ANSWERS 


SLIPPING CAMELLIAS, ETC. 

“C. T. J.” inquires about “slipping 
Camellias, Daphne and Hully.” 

The subjects he selects are most dif- 
ficult. All can be grown successfully 
from cuttings, but they are slow even 
under most favorable conditions. 

The month of August is the time to 
make the cuttings. First make an ex- 
cavation the size of your sash, and eight- 
een inches deep; spade the bottom of 
this deeply and rake smooth. Buiid a 
box of inch lumber which should be 
higher on one side to give the sash a little 
pitch to shed the rain. Now sink it to 
the bottom of the pit. The lower edge 
should be three inches above the surface 
of the ground outside. If in a sunny 
situation glass must slope to the north. 
Some prefer a shady place, but should 
avoid dampness. If you have some char- 
coal, pulverize and scatter a little on 

; then two inches of clean coarse 
sand; rake deeply; smooth up, and place 
another even layer of sharp sand two 
inches in depth, level and water copi- 
ously. Use no fertilizer and above all 
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2 
no lime or ashes. When completed the 
surface should be about eight inches be- 
low the outside soil. 

Make cuttings from wood of the Sum- 
mer’s growth.: However, two year old 
wood of Daphne will answer nicely. The 
wood should be quite tough,—if it will 
snap like string beans when bent acutely, 
then it is not ripe enough. Use a sharp 
knife and make the cuttimgs not more 
than three inches long—bottom cut 
through a node. Remove all leaves ex- 
cept one or two at top. Place cuttings 
in cold water as fast as you make them, 
where they should remain no longer than 
necessary. 

Cut a piece of 2 x 4 as long as the 
frame is wide inside, lay it on the sand 
against end of frame, and hammer down 
to pack the sand. Now draw the blade 
of a knife along the 2 x 4, making a 
line not more than two inches deep, par- 
allel to and four inches from end of 
frame; remove 2 x 4 and set your cut- 
tings in the furrow an inch or so apart. 
Lay the 2 x 4 beside the row of cuttings, 
firm down, draw the knife along and re- 
peat. Sprinkle and place sash on the 
frame; see to it that the whole is tight to 
prevent circulation of air. Do not open as 
long as you see moisture condensing on 
inner side of the glass. If there is no 
moisture, sprinkle and close immediately. 

This must continue for six weeks, then 
begin airing in the middle of the day, 
and after about two weeks you can re- 
place the sash by a lath shade. For the 
first six weeks the sash must be shaded 
so that no sun may reach the cuttings. 
After removing sash they will require 
more water than previously. 

The following July lift the plants with 
great care, because the roots are brittle. 
Prepare a potting soil. one-half peat or 
rich turf, and half sand. Use small pots; 
winter in cold frame or cool greenhouse, 
and they will be ready for the field in 
May. In the field they should receive 
partial shade; be kept well cultivated, 
and grown on for a couple of years. 

As regards pruning: This work shovld 
be done immediately after flowering. Cut 
back a little further than vou think they 
should be to look well, they will soon 
fill out and furnish a wealth of cuttings 
for Fall. Next season they will require 
little pruning except to remove the old 
flowers. 

Ross NicHoLAS 


PROPAGATING CAMELLIAS 


In answer to inquiry of “C. T. J.” rel- 
ative to propagation of Camellias, Holly 
and other shrubs: The writer has found 
it a good plan to proceed as follows, 
where branches are too short to reach 
the ground for layering down to be 
rooted: Some sort of box may be ele- 
vated high enough from the ground and 
stationed fast so it will “stay put” and 
branches put through an opening in the 
bottom of it. By having this bottom in 
TWO pieces with small hole just large 
enough to allow the branch clear space, 
according to its size, it is easy to carry 
the branch with its foliage through, then 
fasten or nail the one piece fast. This 
allows the top part to be far enough 
above the SANDY SOIL that is used to 
fill the box, so that it will go right 
ahead growing and also take root in the 
sandy soil in the box. This sand or soil 
is to be kept MOIST all the time. By 
following this plan it is easy to root most 
anv sort of shrub or evergreen easier and 
quicker than by most other plans. 

This plan may be used for getting 
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Richmond Cherries, Seckle Pears, and in 
fact most any sort of fruit or other 
tree, onto its own roots. Where one uses 
this plan the result is exactly the same 
BUD VARIETY as the tree or shrub 
that the layer is made from. One can 
use a larger box so that several branches 
can be carried through and rooted, or 
several boxes can be used under the same 
tree or shrub. So far as the box being 
LOW or HIGH up from the ground, that 
does not matter, the whole success seems 
to be according to handling; that is, 
getting the right sort of sharp sandy 
soil and then KEEPING IT MOIST. 

Either the evergreens or deciduous 
trees may be handled this way, and one 
must be governed by season of best 

h. By this we mean QUICK 
GROWTH. 

After the roots have formed the branch 
may be cut off below the box, and then 
remove the box and plant—this may be 
done at any time. If this plan is used, 
all Cherries, Plums, Quinces, Pears that 
are inclined to sprout or throw new 
plants out and away from the parent 
tree, are each and every one GOOD, and 
the layers are exactly the same bud 
variety as the tree from which they come 
and they will do just as well for an or- 
chard. 

S. L. HARPER 


INCREASING DAHLIAS BY CUTTINGS 


Increasing the stock of Dahlias by the 
propagating of cuttings is very simple. 
Clumps of roots started indoors in the 
latter part of February or early March 
will provide an abundance of sprouts 
for propagating purposes, provided 
healthy tubers are used for stock. 

Take cuttings as soon as three pair 
of leaves have formed. Larger cuttings 
are apt to have hollow stems, known as 
“pipe stems,” and are practically worth- 
less for propagating as they will not 
readily root. In taking cuttings place 
knife under lower pair of leaves and 
sever from parent tuber. Remove lower 
pair of leaves, and shorten upper pair by 
halving horizontally. The butt will noi 
require any further attention if it has 
been cut exactly under the lower pair 
of leaves. Place cuttings in clean well 
firmed sand. Keep moist, not wet. Shade 
a few days from sun if cuttings wilt. 
Remove shade as soon as sun is off 
plants. Keep well aired. If cuttings can 
be given a situation where they will re- 
ceive a gentle bottom heat excellent re- 
sults will be had. 

In about three weeks cuttings will be 
rooted, and should be potted. Standing 
in sand too long after rooted causes 
spindly growth. Potted plants also seem 
to be more certain to produce good 
clumps of tubers, than plants left in sand 
until ready to place in the field. 

If you are unable to propagate inside 
early in the season, wait until time for 
planting out of doors. Then when divid- 
ing up old tubers remove all shoots suit- 
able for cuttings. Trim, place in gar- 
den soil where they will have a perma- 
nent place for the balance of the sea- 
son. If set in the garden in late May 
or early June when the moisture condi- 
tions are just right, the warm earth will 
cause the majority of cuttings to readily 
root. 

I have greater success out of doors 
than indoors. This is due to the fact I 
have not the means to supply the neces- 
sary bottom heat indoors for successful 
rooting. Outside the sun supplies this 
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heat by thoroughly warming up the 
earth. 

Caution, do not weaken tubers by over 
propagating. 

ELMER A. FREDRICKSON 
EARLY SWEET PEAS 

This is an answer to H. C. Thomson, 
Ohio, in the May FLtower Grower, rela- 
tive to the early flowering varieties of 
Sweet Peas not being suitable for garden 
culture. While this is my first year 
in growing these garden favorites, I have 
been picking all colors of these beauties 
for a week and with stems eight to ten 
inches long. These seeds were subjected 
to all kinds of weather, from zero to 
80° in the shade, frost, dry and rainy 
spells, and I planted mine three days 
before Mr. T. does, and picked bloom at 
least a week sooner. 

The secret for my good results no 
doubt is due largely to my soil, which is 
a very brown sandy loam about two 
feet deep. Last Fall I spread old plaster 
over the ground, and left it this way 
until this year. Two days after snow 
had all disappeared on my lot, I spaded 
my ground, March 15, and or the 17th 
I planted in drills about six inches deep 
covering them with two inches of soil, 
gradually pulling in the soil as the plants 
grew, until filled. 

When about three inches high, above 
ground level, I applied bone meal along 
the rows, using about one good handful 
to every yard. I cultivated, weeded and 
trained them to hemp twine, which I 
placed horizontal every six inches, and 
supported by ore inch posts six feet 
apart. 

I am starting some Sweet Peas this Fall 
and expect next season to have flowers 
even earlier than this year. I shall plant 
them in frames. 

With me, early flowering Sweet Peas 
are satisfactory. 

Jas. A. SHELLENBERGER 
(Southern Pennsylvania) 


STARTING LOTUS SEED 


In regard to starting Lotus seed I 
think I have solved the problem and hop- 
ing my experience will benefit those who 
may wish to start some, and do not know 
how, I gladly give it. 

My wife and myself had seen thcm 
growing so beautifully in Roeding Park 
in Fresno, Cal., that we decided they 
should be grown in water, and I sunk a 
half barrel level with the surface in my 
garden; put in as near a muck soil as 
I could get, filled it with water and 
buried the seeds about half an inch in 
the mud. They swelled, and some put 
up a very small leaf or two, and then 
rotted. I then gave some seeds to a 
friend. He put them in pots in leaf 
mould in the park greenhouse. They 
started about the same as mine did, 
then began to turn black and rotted. I 
tried some in pots at home,—with the 
same results. Finally my wife said, 
“let’s try putting them in a pan with 
good drainage and put a glass over 
them.” | f 

We took an old granite dishpan, and 
punched five or six holes in the bottom 
with an eight penny nail and filled it 
about half full of well rotted cow ma- 
nure and leaf mould. Then on top of this 
put about two inches of fine river sand; 
put the seeds about an inch deep in the 
sand; and laid a large pane of glass 
over the top on two cross sticks so the 
glass was about a half inch above the 
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top of the pan, and kept the sand moist 
with fresh water every day. We let 
the pan set out on the ground w Se pee 
hot sun poured down on the ome 
day. As the seeds started an sped 
began to stretch up we raised the glass 
ae} and higher until at last we re- 

moved the glass entirely. We now have 
a fine lot of young plants, and hope tu 
see them bloom next Summer. 

Cc. E. A. 


PROPAGATING HYBRID TEA ROSES 

I notice a question asked in the July 
issue of THE WER GROWER on propa- 
gating of Hybrid Tea Roses, and I will 
attempt to answer. As the propagating 
of Roses requires quite a lot of informa- 
tion in detail, and not knowing where 
“W. C. S.” is located, will state in brief 
the simplest method. 

An amateur living in the Northern 
States could try in the Falk before 
severe freezing starts. Select Rose stems, 
about the thickness of a lead pencil, of 
the season’s growth, and cut in pieces 
of nearly six inches long, cutting out 
all eyes or y oF being sure to leave at 
least two at top, and cutting at a bud, 
or eye, for the bottom end of the cutting. 

Now if there is no cold frame to use, 
find some sheltered spot, dig out ape 
eighteen inches of soil, for amount of 
space required. Fill in about twelve 
inches of leaves, or any material that 
will not make too much heat, and pack 
firmly, then cover and fill with a soil 
having all stones, sticks, rubbish, raked 
out, or better still ‘put through a half 
inch mesh screen. Now cut out in a 
s t row, across the top, a small 
trench, keeping one side of same firm and 
straight nearly the depth of the sil, and 
place the cuttings about three inches 
apart, and in rows of six inches between, 
and firm the soil thoroughly around — 
between all cuttings. Next 
twelve inch front and eighteen inch nde 
making a box enclosing the bed. Use a 
glass top or a glass cloth for sash, and 
lift one end on all warm days. 

You may scatter some leaves over the 
-cuttings to keep in the moisture, and 
guard against the soil becoming dry. 
To use water might rot the wood. When 
growth starts in the Spring the roots 
are very easily broken off, and careful 
handling is needed. 

Following those suggestions, and using 
judgment according to your own location 
and needs, I believe you should have 
better success than in the past. 


THomas Cou 


TO PREVENT DAHLIA BLOOM FROM WILTING 

“E. B. V.” in September FLOWER 
GROWER asks the question, “how: to keep 
Dahlias from wilting.” 

As soon as your Dahlias are cut, im- 
merse the stem for half an inch in hot 
water, for from three to five minutes; 
then plunge into cold water. Leave them 
ina wey lace all night or for half 
a re og ahlias should last three 


“a isen they become limpy and wilty, 
then repeat = cutting off the discolored 
stem end, and once more insert in hot 
water as before, then in cold water, and 
ree will have your Dahlias for another 


“°F. hlias should be cut early in the eve- 
ning or early morning. Mrs. E. K. M. 
SWEET PEAS FOR MARKET 


In regard to Sweet Peas, on page 183 
of May number: The way we always 
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grew them for market was to put in 
rotten manure on top of the ground be- 
tween the rows, covering this with straw 


a little later on. We thus held the mois- © 


ture and the manure fed them. Always 
wait till the Peas are up an inch or two. 
If you put it on too early it keeps the 
ground too cold. 

Raw manure right from the stable 
or pile must not be used on Peas as it 
will scald them. 

The best crop we ever had, we covered 
the ground thickly with chicken manure 
in the Fall and ps Mowe it under, plowing 
the ground twice or three times to mix 
it up. 

After the Peas were up and started 
on the supports. we then put in plenty 
of straw. It took five of us every other 
day to pick them. 

We have about four hundred to five 
hundred feet, one hundred feet of each 
color. 

J. B. JOHNSTON 
MONTBRETIA 

In your Queries and Answers depart- 
ment, I note a request for information 
about Montbretia by “A. V. D. K.” in 
March number. Could mention that 
Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y., 
lists this flower in their 1923 catalogue, 
describing it as having about the same 
character of growth as Gladioli, and 
bulbs should be handled the same man- 
ner. W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphiz, 
Pa., also lists this but ne directions given. 

Jas. A. SHELLENBERGER 


POTTING HYACINTHS 

An old gardener gave me a pointer 
about potting Hyacinths which may 
prove useful to some of your readers. 
This is what he says: 

Go to your butcher and get him to 
cut you some good marrow bones (large 
round bones) in pieces about one and 
one-half inches thick that they can be 
placed inside the required pots. After 
placing the necessary drainage and a 
little earth place the piece of bone in 
the pot and place the bulb on top, fill the 
pot up with earth and treat to the usual 
six weeks in a dark corner of your cellar. 

J.S. Hawn 


DAHLIAS AS CUT FLOWERS 

One of our subscribers writes that 
King of the Autumn Dahlia keeps well 
as a cut flower; a) that some varieties keep 
much better than others when cut; and 
that he finds that Dahlias should not be 
watered too much just before blooming. 
Thorough watering every four days dur- 
ing the blooming season he has found to 
produce best results. 


The large number of subscriptions 
to THE FLOWER GROWER which expire 
with the December issue each year 
causes a iarge amount of work in con- 
nection therewith in this office at a 
tinie of year when it is very difficult 
to keep up with regular work. Prompt 
renewal of subscriptions is desirable 
to all concerned, and I might suggest 
in this connection that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is now a pretty big proposi- 
tion and it is more and more difficult 
to gauge in advance the probable de- 
mand for any month’s issues, and all 
subscribers who wish to maintain 
their files intact will do well to renew 
promptly when notified that their sub- 
scriptions have expired. 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


A. 3. Anderson, Division Ave, Route 1, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. Card of Gladiolus specials. 


A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. Preliminary 
price list of Elm Hill Ciadioli for fall delivery. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa. 
price list for 1923-1924. 


Northern Seed & ; Mursery Co., 
Pecny price list. 


Archer & Vavra, Huntington Beach and Alham- 
bra, Calif. Price list of list of Dablias for 1923-1924. 


Frank Koehler, Rosedale Hi 1 -¥ Plant Farms, 
Camden, N. J. Seedling Iris, 


Trade 


Ipswich, S. D. 


The Farmer Nursery, Brooksville, Fla. Whole- 
sale price list of Gladioli. 


Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. Cata! 
and price list of Irises and Gladioli. semenx 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 
Trade price list for 1924 and illustrated retail 
—a and price list of the Decorah origina- 

ions. 


Mrs. L. L. Lee, Stewart, Minn. 


worth-while Gladioli. — 





Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, M Pri 
list of Hyacinths, Narcissi, ete. s - — 
B. H. Farr, Wyomissing, Pa. “Better Plants” 
No. 8, for N ber and De ber 1923 
& A. Norley, 64 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, 
Pt Gladiolus bulblet list, also bulb list. Whole. 


sale price list. 


Mt. Airy Gardens, R. F. D. 2, Laurel, 
Dahlia price list 1923-1924. -_ = 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, 


oan aan Ohio. Peony 
Maple Hill Nurseries, N 

Price list of Gladioli. — ee 
Chariton Burgess Bolles, Media, Pa. Price 


list of Dahlia clumps. 


Gardens, R. F. D. 


. Leg ~~ 1, 
ataskala, ‘io. pecial fall di 
of Gladioli. igging price list 


Pacific Grove Nurseries, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Gladiolus price list 1923-1924. si 


Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GRowER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 
’ and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
ee Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. ere 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 


years. 

Sixteen, (16) all — of the years 
above stated, postpaid, $1. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

Mapt1son Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. 'Y. 
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Glac:olus Nomenclature 


The work of Clark W. Brown, which 
has now been published in pamphlet 
or bound, form, and available to 
FLOWER GROWER readers at $1.00 
per copy, is being continued by Mr. 
Brown in this issue. 

Gladiolus growers should retain 
their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
containing these additional lists and 
those who have not the original list 
in bound form should secure them at 
once. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
weighs over thirty pounds. Its 3,600 
large pages abound with useful infor- 
mation richly illustrated. See adver- 
tisement on another page. (Adv.) 








? _ 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College S. Amgola, Ind. 


GLADIOLI 
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JANUARY PREMIUMS 


With all orders received D Sci iSth to 
January 3ist }, will send the following extras in 


% 1 1-4 inch up. 
With all orders of $1.00 I will include free 2 


ideal cnders of $2.50 I will include free 4 
R fer or 4 Alice Feinty 

os Sn orders of $.00'T will include free 
one Virginia Hale one Purple G 

With all orders of $10.00 I will frclude free 
|| two each Masterpiece and Virginia Hale. 

| ‘“With all orders of $20.00 I will inclrde free 
three each See lory, Masterpiece and 








E. 





| PEONIES & IRIS 


Write for Ca talogues 


30 Acres to Paeonies 
10 Acres to Iris 
Best Commercial Varieties 


Prices F. O. B. Sarcoxie. 




















| Glendale and Elora 





See photos and description of 
both varieties, with prices, in 
Oct. and Nov. issues. 


W. B. DAVIS CO. 


Aurora, Ill. 











valde now. for m porary price sheet 
tating 108 Gina and my babe eda a ve GILBERT H. WILD 
me NURSER Sarcoxie é Mo. | 
FH SPECIAL 
New Gladioli | | HOLIDAY 
OFFERS 











Dorothy McKibbin, Car- 
men, Highland Laddie, Gold 
Pheasant, No. 108 White and 
Macks Cardnal are all new 
and up-to-date varieties. 

This is the first season for 
~ 108 ape ne Macks Card- 
nal to be offered for sale. 

All of these nes many other 
new and high class varieties 
are described in my new I: 
catalog. 

Prices greatly reduced. 
Catalog Free. 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
1309 Division St. - Goshen, Ind. 











TIME TO CONSIDER 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR, advertised 
elsewhere, makes the best kind of a 
Your friend who receives 
one, will have cause to remember 
you in a pleasing way, not tem- 
porarily or transiently, but MANY 
TIMES during the most interesting 
season of the year. 








present. 





World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 


All the best new and standard va- 
rieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
season. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Williamstown Junction, N. J. 
Berlin Post Office, N. J. 























“GLADACRES FLOWER FARM” 


TWO NEW BEAUTIES 
Introduced last year and made a great hit. 
KILDEER—Tall, wide spreading, silvery white, = 

a bird in flight. "Of Prim. descent. A superior la’ 


oe Grand. 
ag ok ay rose of the most wonder- 
fal shad — Especially fine by artificial light. Truly 
ut 


Each $ .58. Doz. $5.00. Six of each $5.00. Prepaid. 


H. E. CHRISWELL 
Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 


“JERSEY’S BEAUTY” | 


Mr. Wm. H. Waite’s New Pink Decora- 
tive Dahlia, scored 91 at Storrs Trial 
Garden and was “THE” sensation at all 
the Dahlia shows in the East this Fall. 








Growing plants for May-June delivery 
$10.00 each 
ORDER NOW 
as the demand is extraordinary 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
Cranford, N. J. 














will make unique Christmas Gifts for Gladio- 
lus lovers. e shall pack in Xmas boxes if 
you request i. and make shipment at once. 


25 Stans Glad bulbs, at least 15 bi 





1 bulb each: Mottled Beauty, Giant 
Nymph, Carmen nae Myra, Or: 
Glory and Mont 





1 bulb each: E. J. Shar lor, Beaconfiame, 
Crescent Queen, Ev: i . San 
Anselmo, Roanoke and Wilbrink ...”_$1.00 


All collections postpaid. Five orders on each 
collection is the limit to one customer. 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Box 323, Independence, Iowa 














WHY IS 


OPALESCENT 


THEREBY HANGS A TALE ¥ 


One Saturday, early in Sept., 1918, two Cay men ac- 
customed to roaming = woods, decided to take a 
tenderfoot with them for a week end in the Adiron- 
dacks. Early Sunday morn they hauled him out of 
bed at the camp and su; 


ested a visit to Mt. pares, 
the highest peak east of fi 


he Rocky Mts. “How 
says Bill. “Oh, about five sailen 


toal ig camp. 
. sieeeine ca of miles,” the answer. From 
» only a foot led on and up throu 


“How much Bil 
rom the me ee 


pure 
eres, | a wonderful panoram i 

region, and Bill wished tor a0 an overcoat. _— mm for 
comfort, so the return trip commenced at once. Ten 
miles to go back to the Auto. Bill cad he could never 
make it. But somehow he did. Finally within a mile 
of camp the Auto ran out of gas, but Bill spied a 
small roadside tavern nearhy and absolutely refused 
to walk one mile to camp he other two still laugh 


a it. 
Now, why is OPALESCENT ? ? Somewhere on that 
journey we waded across a small river, the OPALES- 
of those pure crystal mountain streams 
with the soft, mellow sparkle of an opal as you gaze 
down into its depths. “What aname for a Glad,” 
says Bill. Neat day ~ his search began for a seedling 
variety which become a fit recipient for the 
name. As pinay soft, mellow and sparkling as an 
. As beautiful, as full of stored energy, as capable 
going on forever as that wonderful mountain 
pay It was found in a few days ad our vanes 
now rave over it with the same enthusiasm wh'ch 
would be exhibited if they could see the stream from 
which it took its name, “THE OPALESCENT.” 
I'll say “ The trip was worth the effort.” 


GLADIOLUS BILL 
Canandaigua ~ N.Y. 
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i-ROSES--| 


Ten Standard Varieties of Tea Roses, 
both own root and grafted. Stocky, two 
year, heavy rooted plants. 

5 for $2 or 12 for $4.50 

Send for list. Ali 
R. J. GIBBINS - Mt, Holly, N. J. 





C. A. CARPENTER, Ashville, N. Y. 


Ashville Flower Field 

Bulbiets ting Stock 
under % in. 

1000 5000 Per 100 

WHITE WONDER __ .) _e $6.00 

LOUISE __........$4. 90_$18.00__....._..$4.00 

ALBANIA _---_--$5.00_$20.00_.___-____$5.00 

Also many other varieties 












































Gl AD 1910 Actona, Best 
. ait = Halley, Mrs. Geo 
Moston. Mrs. Francis ‘ing, Louise. Write 
for cash prices. 
CLYDE F. HILLER 
Sturgis, Mich. 








Our Price List May Interest You 
P. J. PENTECOST - Tipton, Indiana 














**FERN KYLE”’ 
Paige ck ie at 
Giant Nymph,” and “De. W. Van Fleet,” 
eg ae 

onell 9 ing stock of some very choice va- 








Some Good Bargains in Glads 


Offered in my price list which 

will be ready in a short time 

and will then be mailed to all 
applicants; write for it. 





Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm 
Petoskey ~ Mich. 








choice Dahlias for 1924. Will be 


W. F. BROWN 





SEND FOR CATALOGS of the world’s 


ready 

January 1. Send me 50c. and this ad and I 

will send two choice Dahlia bulbs, my selec- 

tion, worth $1.00. Also my catalogue of over 
six hundred varieties free. 








46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn. 








IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Cc. W. SKINNER 
Box 196 
NEWFIELD, N. J. 














Sully, ‘i 
Purple Glory. Richard Diener, Souvenir, (prim), 
Theda Bara. Bulblets of most of the a ~~ 


E. M. SANFORD - Madison, New Jersey 








A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 








Have you a Flower Grower Special 
Garden Cultivator and attach™ents? 
See advertisement on another page. 








AQUARIUM PLANTS 





oxygen for the fish, 


bowls should have growin 


supply of oxygen. 


15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz. 
Wi 


$2.50 per doz. 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, Ohio 





Save yourself the trouble of 
changing the aquarium 
water every day by using at- 
tractive aquatic plants to fur- 
nish a constant supply of 

ides 


greatly increasing the beauty 
and interest in the aquarium. 


Even the smallest glass White Giecy________ oo 


Wine King.________---- ss 
lants, one to every two gal- Fre 


ons will give an abundant 


GIANT WATER WEED, forms oxygen rapidly, 
ASHINGTON GRASS, interesting and at- 
tractive. 15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz. 
EEL GRASS, Italian type; the best ever- 
green. 25 cts. each, 


Glory of Kennemerland . 
Marie Kunderd______-- each 


NO CATALOGUE. ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 
ET A SE NS 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona - - Minn. 


LUDWIGIA, leaves Sock gee above, un- 
der-side bright ; valuable oxy- 
genator. 25 cts. each, $2.50 per doz. 

SALVINIA, fioating plants that add beauty 
and interest. 15 cts. each, $1.50 per 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Of Extra Choice Quality 


The largest and finest crop we have ever grown. 
To move part of our enormous surplus quickly, 
we are offering them guaranteed trie to name at 


a special low price. POST PAID. 


Take advantage of this offer now. 


13-2 in. 


(3) SR a ae Per Doz. $1.00 


CN el cell cell eel ol el 


¥ 

a 

i 

a 
bt NO bt et bt G9 PESPSseshut| SREReSSees 
weSseesseeeysueyssssuns! SkESSSSss 


fet bt mt pet IND bet pet bet Cd et bet Dt et Pt 


SuBbesesessue 


EXPERT GROWERS 
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| THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS | | ARCHER & VAVRA | | Hand_Polleized Glatiols Seed 3 
RUNES BANE A TR DAHLIAS peeetsii, aye 


List for 1924 out in February. 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 


Specials in Gladioli for December 











us. Francis King. Prince of Wales, Princeps ers 
Princepine in three sizes as follows :—- 

Per 100 Py ~~ p hie! ji Teen x 
BSrtrerfy Mixture(Primiinas) 225° 100 3 
Majestic Mixture. ._.......... . a: Ve 


— sachet OO Orders 
Spmegeeecerente c0 ay wus Naas tat, Cash 
with order. 


Send for Catalogue of Choice Gladioli and Irises 
GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 
Gladiolus and Iris Specialists 


B. 
Beltsville, Maryland 


The Flower Grower Special 














Handies selected oak, adjustable parts of 
steel and malleable iron and attachments of 
oil tempered steel. 


Re © Equipment: Double ended 

for t of trenches ; - 

steal shovel f ny ed rad com: 
SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS : 

Seeder, the best low 

priced small seed dri. By mail, postpaid, 


Five Invincible attachment for 


= areas. Postage prepaid, 
Three Shovel attachment for deep culti- 
a? eo ee qeeens Postage prepaid, 


Furnished as a premium with wbscriptions :— 
A ef five one year subscriptions at $1.50 


Second—With t three ipti at 
s250 each, total St. ey ay oe BA 


Pr to paid subscribers of THE FLowErR GROWER 
Nothing but words of praise have been received 
SPSanr Ss phe lye dg eget y 4 
a culti 

pay express on goby mal p regular 
fa ge Ww af Caliveten, — tor ship 
Shiptnents from factory in lowa onCalciun, N.Y 
MADISON COC", Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Largest Growers in the West 


MAIL ADDRESS: 
Box 728, Huntington Beach, Caiif. 
GARDENS : 


7th and Main, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 
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GLADIOLUS! 












et our 
| ‘Nurseries 
orseries 


& Sons Limited 
Ottawa, Cansde. 











CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Selected Bulbs Per 100 





o. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

5.00 $ 4.50 $ 4.00 

1.40 1.25 1.00 

2.50 2.00 1.50 

7.00 6.00 5.00 

Evelyn Kirtia: 3 50 3.00 2 50 
PEED ence doeaweaemoons 10.00 9.00 8.00 
le B. Ween ..-......-.. 4.00 3.50 3 00 
Golden Measure ------- 15.00 13.50 12.00 
Gretchen Zang -.-..-.-.-- 3.00 2.50 2.00 
ID nhenupécensecece 3.50 3.00 2.50 
Kunderdii Glory ----.-- 5.00 4.50 4.00 
EGURO © Soacccsdoosavcce 10.00 2.00 8.00 
Lilywhite --......--.-- 3.50 3.00 2.50 
Bie, MOR .ccesescue--. 4.00 3.50 3.00 
Mrs. Francis King -... 1.50 1.25 1.00 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton ... 3.50 3.00 2.50 
SG WE dndhddwacence 2.50 2.25 2.00 
DROID nsccanncstimons 2.50 2.00 1.50 
NE adidas ae 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Pendleton (Mrs. F.) -.. %.00 2.50 2.00 
Pride of Goshen --..--.- 3.5 3.00 2.50 
Pee Lees 3. 3.00 2.50 

E. J. Shaylor --...------ 5.00 4.50 4.00 
$099 Rese ....2..056-.. 4.00 3.50 3.00 


25 at the one hundred rate. 
x cent discount on orders for over $10.00. 
Lese than 2 bulbs will be prepaid at twice the one 
hundred rate. 


WILLIS R. SHELLY - - Stroh, Ind. 





a 

7 

7 

‘ Supply limi Order early. 
> AUSTIN TRIAL 

> Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin, Props. 
b 356 North Freedom St. 
, 


Alain 
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where flowers bloom every in the year, we 
have bulbs of all kinds grown on decom 
soil. Some of the finest Pla Sees SS See aeee 
Prove it. Spe Prices 
Le on Gladiall and Fall Bubs Send for 
page some rare 
Sitle hasee oni’ 
WATSONVILLE BULB COMPANY 
Box 417 - Watsonville, Calif. 











PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford 
OMAHA, ” - Ps - 


DAHLIA EXCHANGE 


Have small surplus top-notch Dablias 
would exchange for others equal 
value. Exchange lists. Mine include 
Amun Ra— Champagne — Aquitania 
and scores of other prize winners. 
WILLIAM ELLISON, Civil Eng’r 
Roosevelt, Long Island 


BULBLETS 


Special Bulblet price list now ready, 
listing prices on lots of 100, 500 
and 1000. 

Gold, Purple Glory, Virginia Hale, Rose 
Ash, Rose Glory, Golden Measure, Jenny 
Lind, M 
lets are listed at attractive prices for fall 
orders. Also price list of bulbs and 

planting stock 
ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 





























SPECIAL $10 SETS! 


Set No. 1: Diener’s Am. Beauty: 3 bulbs 
No. 1; 9 bulbs No.3 to No 6: 
and 350 — 








SetNo. 2: votes 12 bulbs No. 
i bulee Ne 3 to No. 6; and 
1600 bulblets 
Set No.3: M: 6 bulbs No. 1; 36 
bulbs No. 3 to No. 6; and 1500 
1 
Set No.4: Bulblets (medium size): 3 J. 








A. Carbone, 3 Mr. WH. Phipps, 

2 Henry Ford, i2 Mrs. Leon 
12 Mrs. Richard Lohr 

raan, and 12 Richard Diener. 

Set No.5: No. 1 bulbs: a nee Lown eee 
= 1 Richard Di 


6 Rose 
6 Baweil, BE “Marie Kun- 
derd. 6 Mrs. H ,,Bothin, and 


Set No.6: Ne "3 bulbs: 5 Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, 25 Hawaii, 25 Rose Ash, 
50 Crimson Glow, and 8 Purple 


Glory. 
breed set, s,s about $20 in value of 
sets sete for "Se: Melking 
paid: any Grow,” $3 copy 
or reiuded frée ree eas 6 sets. 
THE MERTON G. ELLIS TEST GARDENS 
325A Customhouse, Portiand, Oregon 
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California Gladioli 


Write For New List 

















MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY cUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 








NORTHWEST BULB CO., Inc. | 





GROWERS OF 
GLADIOLI 


Tulips—Narcissi--Dahlias, 
P.0. Box 117 PORTLAND, ORE. 
Write for prices 











Vu! 


GROW Golden M 
WES 5 oe oe Mqgoure, Gold, Pink. 
Sylva, B. L. Smith, Purple Glory and many 


Just drop & card f for our 1924 Catalogue, 


ready about Nov. 15th. 
F. W. PAGE & SON 
of Choice Gladioli 


1177 Abbott Rd. - Eusteho, 0. ¥. 
Only retail catalogue this season. 


p—— HERE IT ISs!———. 


The NEW DAHLIA for 1924 
9 men has stem, 
sien, petals and contee, held full ‘till frost. 
What t Topaz is in its beauty of its various 
aes TOPAZZA AUSTEN” 


amongst Dahlias. 
Tubers. for immediate delivery $20. 


BOSTON Bre SAmper 
Bosto - ass. 




















Cases Bonsenee af: tests 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, Ete. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 


We Grow 1500 Varieties of 
DAHLIAS t 

Five best suly, and the largest selection in the 

. A. bout 800 of 














WANTED TO BUY: 


piace Cpatations aft since on fane Eber 
ae ae e Glory, Mrs. 
Watt, Diamond, a Re G and 
the best Sao 
STONE CREST 
Eau Claire - - a 
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~GOOD VALUE IS GOOD BUSINESS-- 





Let us oe oe you on Carmen Sylva, 
PAUL’ GREENWOOD & SON, Fulton, N. Y., »R. D. 


























: stocks, and mass 
cate Ay Eo Orders stored 
winter, if desired. 
Se ae Boods ne. Produce 
n clump 


scribing 
seed from best Decorative, Cactus, Peony, Col- 
mpprerrtetaporciyer geil 
Bolles BAI. A Bookle 
save crop of tu! aro, Pity calle eae, cesmruaein: 
MY ALUMINIUM by~—y- any name em- 


i. cents “ 
— ng ro Bae 


valuable for labels, roadside sens. (Only $1.18) 
y " 
asa print, and of 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
R.F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 





WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “ tase end Ito Gos. 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 
R. WALLACE & CoO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, 


« 








SEEDS--IF 


growing flowers or vegetables is 
your business, it is your business 
See flower and 


DE GIORGI BROTHERS Co. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


c 





Have a fine stock of the | new 

ink Le Marechal F. in all sizes, which 
will for Red or, OF 
good deep in any size or biets. 


rite me what you have and state on what 
HENRY FIELD SEED oo. 





ie 1S each $.50 Bulblets per 4 iy 00 
= do ao] 3.00 
Ds. Am. Beauty 6 “3 100 3.00 

van Beieren 60 100 500 
RichardDiener “ 5.00 100 7.00 
Lene Graetz... “ 75 100 2.00 


7 




















TWILIGHT (ruffled) 
(Kunderd) 


Beautifully blushed creamy buff ; throat 
grandest yellow and pink ; large flower and 
very strong grower. A prominent Boston 
is one of the 
best of keepers, and altogether one of the 
most useful Glads he has handled. 

Practically every bulblet germinates. 

All Sizes and Bulblets 


Also—Purple Glory, A. B. Kunderd, 
White Glory, Alice Tiplady, Primunella, 
Dorothy Wheeler, Gold, and others. List 
ready in December. 

HOMER F. CHASE 
Grower of “ The Better Class Gladioli” 
Removed To 
134 Amherst St., NASHUA, N. H. 








ee i id 


California Dahlias 


Nothing 
But the Best 


—— Catalogue 
prices of im- 

am | and home 

grown varieties. 








Compton, California 


—_seoooeoeoeeeeeeeeeee-----~~* 














Gladiolus Bulbs 


! 





Wholesale list ready now. Tell us Varieties, 
Sizes and Quantities. 


Bulblets 
Doz. 100 1000 
Baron Hulot, large -------- $ .80 $.30 7 4 
Golden Wedding, large --..-.- -75 50 
(0 .80 50 2 se 
Red, White and Gold, large _ 2.00 15 4.00 
Calico, large --.--.--.-------- 1.20 50 2.50 
Old Glory, BEES <<asepecess 1.50 50 3.00 
TRY THESE MIXTURES 
Oakwood, acre large --. 50 20 50 
New Mixture, try it ----.--- 2.50 50 200 
Kunderd’s Hybrid Mix., fine. .80 .20 1.00 
Diener’s Hybrids, very fine, 


up to date, seemed to 


bloom all different ----.-.- 1.50 25 2.50 


Get our retail lists of 300 var. Peonies, 60 var. Iris, 
over 200 var. Glads. We want every reader of this 


Ad to see our bulbs. Give us a trial order. 
Nov. Ad Good Yet. 
HOEVET & SONS - Fairfield, Neb. 























fae Frower GrowERn 





Calcium, N. Y. 








that grows. Foundation stock anc eggs for 


ll li ll lll lll lll cll tl tle cl dl thn dl, 








RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
1472 Delaware Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 

If interested in Cormels or Pianting Stock of By- 
ron L. - Smith. Golden Measure, Rose ‘Ash Soon 


Elf, E. J. Shaylor, Scarlano, Purple Glory, 














i. or others of A pa me your 
A Few GLAD Items From FLORABEE FARMS 


No. 1 Bulbs Doz. Postage Paid q 

Alice Tiplady-_______ $1.00 Prince of Wales____ ie 60 

------- 100 Mary Pickford... 1.50 

1.00 Evelyn Kirtland. 1.00 
itumn 





Peonies--Iris 











a thousand small bulbs (running ¥ inch to 
Sinch) of those clean Americas. These are 
just a trifle mixed. But look at the price. 

Also a few hw % to one inch Pen- 
dieton at $1.50 per hundred. 
PTAmRY 5. VE cx 
{ 4% Revere St., Charlotte Sta., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 
strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. 


na 
cere 


Cellar Vegetable Gardening In Mid-Winter 
Fresh Asparagus, Rhubarb and Witloof Chicory 
ae all winter. Will w readily in your cellar 
ting December and January. One month from 
shodiie tee anne until tops are ready. I have 
the necessary roots and instructions for a sure 
crop growing in your cellar in mid-winter. 
Forcing roots also for sale for greenhouses. 


December, 1923 
“TRIS AND GLADIOLUS GARDENS } rs DDT 
eS ot Gaenoars } | CEDAR HILL NURSERY GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 
4 e Wonder, Pink Wonder, Albania, j Brookville Send two dollars in notes to 
‘ ‘ose Ash, Sheila, Giant Nymph Sweet Laven- 
‘ pe K. M. Foch, Kirtla Glory Mixture ’ Glen Head, Nassau County, PT Gladiolus Spec & ~' 
, . Also, Sicilian Buttercups -the finest fowl } New York lolland, 
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( Kunderd Gladioli 

( healthy, and absolutely true to name. 
> 


: 
’ 
‘ 
. 
Genuine Kunderd stock; beautiful, strong, > 
: 
q 
q 
4 
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a Woodbury, N. J. 
N holesale, 
a PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 














GEORGE J. JOERG 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. I., N. Y. 











EMMA E. PATTERSON 


Burlington Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Grower 
STANDARD Price List CHOICE 
BULBS Now Ready. BULBLETS 











United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 











i 


-VANIT Y-- 


Coested seuch fovershs 
teas ‘ le m= yl the A. G. S. 
ing, A it ae 








Each 
cent on orders sent in —— Jan. ist, 1924 


BILL'S GLAD F/ Ms 
GLADIOLUS BILL, Manager CANANDAIGUA. N.Y. 





Better EE at 
Smatler Cost with 

SKINNER IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 


They remove dry weather risks, 
the length of the seasons, 





THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
oo wy 
en teeta 
GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE ice RETAIL 








———— 








. Plant a few hardy Lilies now and enjoy 

S their Big, Beautiful, Bountiful Blooms 

: * and sweet perfume next summer. Per- 

hans you'd like a iy ry Whitesin bowls in the 
house this winter, also. re bulbs are largest size pro- 


curable and sent ‘id. Send cash with order. Aura- 





bum—each 35c. Nar. 
H. PERRY & SONS ~ R.R. 3, Valparaiso, Ind. 








RITE FOR OUR LIST of Com- 
mercial and Fancy Varieties of 
Giadioli for Fall Delivery. 


Priced Low For Cash. 


MAPLE _HILL{NURSERY 
Nora Springs ~ Iowa 








IRIS SPECIALIST 
Mrs. Frances E. Cieveland 


Grower and Breeder of fine Irises— Bearded, 
Crested, Spuria, Siberian and Japanese. 
SUNNYBROOK IRIS GARDEN 

Eatontown, 


Catalog on request. 








FLORISTS’ Flower 
SEEDS 


For Florists and Seedsmen 
Write for Prices 


KELWAY & SON, - 
aa 








Langport, England 





A 



































































Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








BEFORE BUYING 
GLADIOLI 


Ask For Our List Of 
300 CHOICE VARIETIES 
G.A.EARL - Vernon, N. Y. 








4 
MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS 







One of the finest 
Resembies a 
One | bulb 


$1.50. 

12 large bulbs 144 $15.00. 

W. E. CLARK—SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharoa, Mass. 


Send for List uf 100 Best Glads 














=== 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Finest Bulbs of Hiclland 
Hyacinths. if sats et 


Grow like Paperwhites. of 3 grand 
Tazettas. varieties, 25c. 6 sets, $1.25 


Forcing Tulips. 3c pong Set of 3 colors, 20c. 
TES Ly t 15c. 6 of each 
Crocuses. S<.o' $< ar each, 150 b lbs, 80. 
ueen — ‘ore 
Campernelle. 373 foi for tee - 
MISSOURI BULBS 


Outdoor Tulips. All COs eso. 50 for 
Narcissi. beady = of Sir Watkin, Conspicuus, 


pore 1.00. 
All sent — 


labeled with name. 
directions. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Calcium, N. Y. 


December, 1923 
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Choice Gladioli! 


PACIFIC GROVE N URSERY 
M. E. WHITE, Owner and 











Just a few more to spare this year 
HINKLE 


Cc. R. - St. Joseph, Michigan 

















CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
O. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. 





~CHRISTMAS FERN-- 


Polystichum Acrostichoides 
Tk ‘est EVERGREEN HARDY Fern 
Tb dark green fronds grow 2 feet 

high ba a Plant alw er or when- 
~ a 


a scat 2 for 50c. 5 for 
W.SHREVE - Farmington, Arkansas 





BETTER GLADS 


We grow and sell only varieties varieties that have have 
proven themselves Favorites, and worth 
Blace in the be copy of “ Bett 2. 
Let us you a 
Our prices are right. i 7 
FRANK M. BURNELL 
Brooklyn - - = lowa 





i —_— Tw 


GLADIOLUS PLANTING ST OCcK— 
Now ready Immediate or future delivery. 
Per 1000 %- Hh ech Vater A inch 


The a ceeeandbaane $ 6. 
1 0. 
Le M. Foch...---_____. el 
Other wesia. All sizes. Write for prices. 


Orv 
‘i 
8 8 
Bo: 
pag 
Poet 
58885 
See 
ttt 
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, . 
Peterson's _{uaranteed Pe Peonies ! 
We will tog cae Shee tees three every plant 

looming untrue to description. 
AA. hy +, 
1032 Steck Eachanne Bidg. 

CHICAGO 











NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 
” “Yellowstone” 


“Duquesne,” 
‘an a oe 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 





GOLDEN MEASURE, the peer of all yel- 

lows, and Gold, if ti ‘And Re 

Ash, B. L. Smith, K's Marshal Foch, Louies 
and many ones. 





LE MARECHAL FOCH 
EPAID 


re $7.50 per 1000 
Lots of 5000 at. . 5.00 per 1000 


100 at 1000 rate 
Bulblets - -3O per 1000 
10 large bulbs and 1000 bbits. 1.00 
Get my list of 125 varieties 
W. R. Le Gron, 125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 





























UNEXCELLED For 
CROPS, wee 
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Which | hoz Sound woolly of 9. chase ie Go best 
Soret garters A discount on bulbs for 
ALL DELIVERY. Write for just what you want. 
New Castile, Pa. 








PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 


W. A. SISSON 
Rosendale - Wis. 


SPECIAL DIGGING PRICE LIST 


is now ready, send for yours. We have 

had the best growing season in years, and 

have a fine lot of bulbs in all sizes, and 
bulblets. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER com ™ 

































HE CLADIOLI CROWER 
| See 
CLEVELANO 804D 
RAVENNA OHIO 
WHOLESALE GROWER 


Kunderd’s E. J. Shaylor, Altair, 
Mona Lisa, Scarlet Princeps, Myra, 
Atherton and Adora. 














The Best Standard Sorts and 
COLEMAN’S Originations : 


Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Giant 
Nymph, Leota, Arbutus and Nau- 
tilus. 





Price List for the asking 





JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road 


Ravenna, Ohio 








THE GROWER 


Who produces price, generally has only 
Drice to offer. 
WE STAND FOR 





ROW Spe"? ROSES 




















Quality -— Fair Service 
a Dahlias—Glads— Plants 
FLOWER GARDENS 
Gardens and Grenhuss - Waukesha, Wis. a 
FLOWERS AT DOLLAR BARGAINS 1 
20 Chinese Deiphini $1.00 High Grade Giads 
% Giada Bulb, Mid to The best of the Standard Varieties 
oy ibied. tek 1h and many of the newer introductions. 


NURSERIES 
Battle Leake. Minn., Otter Tail Co. 








Lis! nailed upon application. 
Cc. A. CLARK - Wayland, Mich. 

















-Speak Quick If You Want Them- 





at these cash Every one of these varieties ~2%: make a commercial variety 
when it gets . Now is my: time to make money on them before everyone has 
l are young bulbs, graded high, Snbhe and plone. 
PRICES PER 100 BULBLETS 
Under™% %-1% 1%-1K% .I%up 

Bothin_________. $5 $ 10 $15 $ 20 $ 15 per 1000 
Marie Kunderd 50 100 150 175 $18 per 100 150 per 1000 
F.E. + —F lt TE Large 2 $: 20 oe Smalfones, a inch, & Bulblets ® each 

a “ 3“ 

W. 4. Phipps______. - - 3 * an = Seen 


On orders of $50 I will 5 ent disc 
on both bulbs and ballets es iF co 


Seed for Catalan of Other Choice Varieties. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Burlington, Vt. 


ELMER E. GOVE 


cent on e100 orders. I give liberal count 
I put in no very smal! bulblets. 
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jae Flower Grower 








HARDY PERENNIAL PHLOX | 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Elsabech Campbell, b Compte, Baron von choice varieties : 


Mra. Jenkins, R. P. State ie in all for $255 carriage paid. 








HORNBERGER’S “STRONG STRAIN” GLADIOLI 


We grow young bulbs of Extra Quality 


We offer the following varieties at $1.00 item, any six items for 
$5.00 or any twelve items for $10.00, prepaid. 
All bulbs large flowering size except as noted below. 
3 Golden Measure * 1 Vaughan’s 10 B. L. Smith 
eo Gee » ame a eee 
2 Gold No. 3---. t 4 — Wonder 4 Rubini ------- 
1 INuminator -.. 1 . iscuke 4 Pink Wonder, 
1 Marie Kunderd 4 Wills E. Fryer 1 Be  waccce 
| < Qeeeee 2. 0 we wecnnes 1 6 Golden Glory .. 1 
2 Glendale -._--- 1 8 Catherina -... 1 | EAS 
1 boy, 1 8 Primunella -.. 1 6 Gold Drop --... 1 
1 Shel Pink, K.. 1 2 Diener, Am. 4 Eden, K. -.--.- 
1 ohn ghee 1 3 Sonia, K. -.-.-- 
Nicethinatte 1 4 Sweet Lavender = See. Be @<-- 3 
2 Jenny Lind. 2 n’s 4 Mrs. Bothin -.. 1 
> = 1 Nymph --.--- 1 5 Black Joe .... 1 
2 Mrs. F. Peters. 2 Adeline Kent _. 1 3 Maine -...-.... 
“| 3 een 1 5 Rose Ash, No.3 1 6 Joe Coleman -. 1 
2 Purple Glory . 1 5 K’s M. Foch -. 1 4 Albania ---.--- 
1 Red Fire, K. _. 1 6 Hubertus --.--.. 1 8 Myra, K. --.-.. 
2 Jewell, Z. -... 1 8 Mrs. Velthuys. 1 8 Secarlano ---.-. 1 
1 Dr. Van Fleet - 6 Thos. T. Kent 1 3 Peach Rose ... 1 
1 Elizabeth Tabor 1 12 D. Wheeler -.. 1 2 Diener White . 1 
5 Louise -..-.... “1 5 Sydonia --.-..-. 1 1 Crinkles, K. -. 1 
8 Majenta, K. -. 1 
Following imported varieties bulblets only. Souvenir, Rem! 


and Clemenceau. Bulblets at $1.00 per 100. Give second choice i 

. Send at once for our special lists, quoting all sizes above 

as well as 4b ee m. Kent, Mr. 
WH. Phipps, J. A. Carbone, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Etc., Etc. 


F. C. HORN BERGER 
Gladvista Gardens 
HAMBURG, N. Y. 








I SHALL ISSUE 


No New Catalogue this Fall 


I shall issue a Supplement, giving new prices as per list 
below. I think I have quoted low prices but (for various 


reasons) 
I Want to Sell 


If any of the prices are low, that is your chance; if any 
grower quotes lower prices, just mention it in your order and 
I will meet it ifI can. If not, refund on that item. 


New Prices 
Ten Cents Each; $1.00 per Dozen 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Bertrex, Gretchen Zang, Con- 
spicuous, Distinction, Lilywhite, Salmon Beauty, Summer, 
The L’Immaculee, Mary Fennell, Helen Franklin, 
Le Mar Foch, Sabelica Y 1910 Rose, Prince of Wales. 
Fifteen Cents Each; $1.50 per Dozen 
Alice Tiplady, Flora, Goliath, Europa, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. 
G. W. Moulton, Mary Pickford, Helga, Joe Coleman, Crim- 
son Glow, Scarlet Princeps, Scarlano. 
Ten Cents Each ; $1.00 per Dozen 
Albia, Anamosa, Argo, Canopus, Dexter, Golden Gate, Lin- 
ton, Regulus, Roanoke, Sedan, Spica, Tupelo. 
Twenty Cents Each; $2.00 per Dozen 
_ Jay, Majestic, Crescent Queen, Grandeur, David Starr 
ordan. 





Twenty-five Cents Each; $2.50 per Dozen 
Carmen Sylva, Louise, E. J. Shaylor, “Marshall” Foch, (K) 
Rose Glory, Violet Glory, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, (D). 


Mrs. F.C. Peters soc; Lustre (K) 25c; INDIAN SUMMER $5.00; Hazel 
Dawn 40c; Jenny Lind 60c; White Wonder 6cc; Pink Wonder 60c; Albania soc; 
Robert J. Kunderd $1.00; Marie Kunderd $2.00; Red, White and Gold 25c; 
Twilight soc; San Anselmo 1 5c. 

All pri prices Postpaid. Dozen for price of ten. 
ask for what you want. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa. 





Smal! lots of many more; 














GLADIOLI 


——————Bulbs 100—_-- ———,, Bulblets 
No. 1 No.2 No.3" No. 4 No.5 es toe 








American Beauty___.--_. $40.00 $32.00 $28.00 $22.00 $17.00 5 eS 
E. J. Piae <taee 5.50 4.50 3.50 +50 

d ra 210 180 1,50 200 

i 5.00 300 200 300 

22.00 17.00 12.00 35.00 

5.00 $00 200 300 








TERMS: 
by express collect. Ten bulbs or 100 bulblets at above rate; 
lees than this add 25 per cent. to above price. 


Cash with order: bulbs to be shipped at once 


Write for wholesale price list on 
other choice varieties atlow frices 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Box 220, Monterey, California 








“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 
BY WALTER STAGER 


262 Pages 6 x 9 
Y ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 
This new book should be in the hands of every Iris lover. It is the 
most e, authoritative and practical work ever pro- 
anWalter eee a lifetime of experience with the and 
ye Dy erp te te BE a 


a book which would commonly sell at from 9860 00 S600. it 
has been the author’s wish that it be sold — bf publisher’s 
reach of everyone. ‘At $2.00 the book. is a 
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OF a Sa SS a, 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER 


We will give with each order of $5.00 or “Kees git. Make 
this ad, 20 per cent. extra value in bulbs, as a Xmas Make 
your own selections, bulbs 1% up,—we do not su ite. 


Each Doz. Each Doz. 
Alice Tiplady ----- $ .10 $1.00 Maidens Blush -_.__$ ~ $ 1.00 
tdbnbeocetiod -10 100 BMigem <scccu-c....- 1.00 
A. B. Kunderd _... .50 5.00 Masterpiece _....._ 100 10.00 
Bu ear: -50 5.00 Mona Lisa ----_--- 20 200 
B. L. Smith ------ 25 2.50 Peach Rose --._.... 40 4.00 
Cizee ._-...........- -25 2.50 Purple Glory --.-.--- 75 7.50 
Crimson Glow -... .15 1.50 uffied America ... .75 7.50 
E. J. Shalor --.--- 4 2.00 ee tee 50 5.00 
Ole 5.00 Rose Glory ........ .20 2.00 
Fern Kyle cormlets 1. 00 10.00 Splendorra ---..-.-- -20 2.00 
pel oe Seale -20 > _e-_ eee 5.00 
Marshal Foch K. __ .20 2.00 Wonder, 
Pink or White __ .30 3.00 


Guaranteed true toname. Wholesale price list now ready. 


GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 
Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli ‘“ 


lilt lll lin tli ltt ltl tlle li lla lll tl 
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We Both Lose Money 


if you fail to let us quote you prices. We specialize on 
Wilbrink, Le Marechal Fock, and 1910 Rose in all 
sizes and bulblets. 

Can supply in limited quantities, Richard Diener, 
W. H. Phipps, Carmen Sylva, Gold, Eiora, Jewell, Eliza- 
beth Tabor, Byron Smith, Alice Tiplady, Pride of Hille- 
gom, Sydonia, Romance, Youell’s Favorite. 

Evelyn Kirtland, White Giant, Flora, Dr. Norton, 
and a fine mixture cheap. 


WOODLAWN GARDENS 
Sterling, Ill. 

















Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 19238 
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Calcium, N. Y. 
December, 1923 
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“THE PRESIDENT’S CUP” 


The Executive awarded us the President’s 

— for the Best y of Gladioli, at the Show 

the American Gl us Society, held at Roches- 

pol eee hel in this display the famous Jewell, 

Eiizabeth Tabor, and Chautauqua Red, the three 
best varieties in the trade. 

Our Glediolus Primulinus werc the sensation of 
the show, every one is a gem. The American Gladiolus 
Society awarded us the first prize for them, and all of our 
other entries were awarded with first or second prizes. 

We can recommend to every Amateur and Professional 
oa our three great varieties: Jewell, Elizabeth 

‘abor and Chautauqua Red, bt order early, as our 
stock is small. 

CHAUTAUQUA RED 
the best brilliant Red, each 50c; per doz. $5.00; per 100 $30.00. 
JEWELL 
A jewel indeed. Every one who had some for trial fell us 
it is fine, and many say it is the best. Each 50c; per doz. 
$5.00; per 100 $30.00. 
ELIZABETH TABOR 


Won first prize, Vaughan’s Medal, for the best new trade 
variety and award of merit. This is a glorified Mrs. Pen- 
dleton but is in blossom before or at the same time as Halley. 
This variety promises to be the best cutflower on the mar- 
ket. Each $1.90: per doz. $10.00. 

Planting stock of Chautauqua Red ail sold except bulblets, 
and nearly all first size of Jewells sold out. 

Regarding our ulinus Varieties. We sold 
nearly ail of our firs: size bulbs to one of the largest firms 
in the United States, and have only a very few left. The good 
varieties are in more every year, as ing is more 
beautiful than a vase of those elegant and graceful flowers. 


Catalog free on request at the 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co., 








HARDY PERENNIALS 


including Peonies, Irises, Philoxes, Asters, Chrysanthemums, 

and Hollyhocks, are specialties with us. No garden is complete 

without them and they are less care and trouble than annuals. 
Write for list. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST PO) 

















BOX M INT, Montg. Co., PA. 
None of the inferior Few of the mediocre; 
TE anata 
Such constitute our price list. 


Clarence W. Hubbarl) 
d& PEONIES & & IRISES A 


6144 Lakewoced Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














'S POINT, N.Y. 








Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties | 
SINCE 1908--NOW 


BETTER PLANTS-By Farr 


Fifteen years of importing from Europe and Asia, of hybridizing 
and propagating many rare, choice and novel hardy plants. Now, 
since 1921, the discarding of 800 minor Varieties ; a concentrated 
effort on better wntiee : broad policies, improved service, and 
Better Plants. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT 
99% per cent. of the 400,000 live and perish- 
abie plants shipped during 1923 were received 
by our customers in good condition, thor- 
oughly established themselves, and were true 
to name. 

A 1924 book of “*‘ BETTER PLANTS--By Farr,’’ 

readers of THe FLOWER GROWER upon request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR—Wyomissing Nurseries Company 





121 GarfieldAve. - Wyomissing, Penne. 




















Reduction on Rose Ash 


In order to protect our customers who 
placed orders for Rose Ash, we are shipping 
additional bulbs covering the differe ce be- 
tween the original amount and the same 
order placed at the new reduced prices, 
which follow : 


Prices Per Thousand 
11-2andup 11-4to11-2 lto1li-4 3-4tol 


$50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 
1-2 to 3-4 1-2 and less Bulblets 
$20.00 $15.00 $3.50 


The original prices established by us and 
published in the October issue of THE 
FLowzr GRowER, were fixed on selected, 
field-grown stock and permitted a fair profit 
to dealers and ourselves. We now find that 
the beauty and popularity of Rose Ash has 
led to price-cutting in order to attract trade. 

All growers and dealers know that such 
tactics are ruinous in any business, and yet 
we feel that in justice to them we should 
meet market conditions as they develop. 

Place your order for Rose Ash now at the 
reduced prices. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 HILLEGASS AVE., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Dealers: Our wholesale price list is ready for mailing. 


“ener ee ee OP eee 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 
Wichert, Ill. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


~— DECEMBER S 
SPECIAL PRICES me werk i 3 et : 
00 = t-4 $10.00 $1.00 
00 17.50 10.00 1.00 
Ore pre per 1,000, f. o. b. Shenando Ne aides s m0 r 
o. a le oO jarge tor xing or 
Ail prices pet Stock is ate healthy, well graded, clean, and true to name. 
HENRY FIELD § co. - ~ Shenandoan, Iowa 





_ Half Pint $2.75. Pint $5.00. Quart $9.50. Prepaid. 


GLADIOLI 





INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots. “ DINGEE ROSES” 
have been known as the best for 73 years. We guarantee safe de- 
livery anywhere in the United States. Write for 
Our “NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” for 1924. yore 

Illustrates wonderful “ DINGEE ROSES’’ in —— colors. 

vork on Rose flower culture = es amateur. Descri ee. 500 varie- 
ies of Roses and other plants, end ceeds and tella how to grow them. 
a4 limited. ~ A a 1850. 70 SO gm 














E. J. Shaylor Bulblets 


Absolu: healthy stock. Many will bloom fine next year. 
= Good Measure, heaped — f running over ! 


‘or special icon on Soviet 
Can ei spare just afew bulbs and Pe biets of Phipps, Carbone, 


‘5. icndibe quien beanie, Colorado 

















PEONIES, IRIS, 2 as 
and Hardy Garden Perennials, 
mental Evergreens, Shade Trees i Sout Tlowetne 
Shrubs and Vines. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES! 
| carazoc _ wWisei Rromen's Ss ed 








The Best 
Dutch 
Novelties 





1924 INTRODUCTIONS 


Offered By 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND 
Ask for our descriptive price-list 








PLANTING STOCK---BULBLETS 


Purple Glory, White Figorn, A. B. Kunderd, Helen hg oe ere — 
Kibbin, E. J. Shaylor, Joe Coleman, Mona Lisa, Mrs, N 
Orange Glory, Red Amarillas, Rose Glory, Sca , Scarlet a. Woe 
Glory, Avalon, B. L. Smith & Marshal Foch 


Richard Diener, Rose Ash, Mrs. Wm. Kent, 4% London, Adaine Kent, 
Maud Fay, Diener’s White, Anna Eberius, Mrs. H. E. Bothin & T. T. Kent. 


Gold Drop, Myra, Primunelia, gma Salmon Beauty, Prim Beauty, 
Alice Tiplady & Dorothy Wheel 


Diana, Le Marechal Foch, Seieh Gage, Snowdrift, A. W. Hunt, Mrs. F. 
C. Peters, Maine, Louise, Golden Measure & Crimson Glow. 


One of the most complete lists of Planting Stock and Bulb- 
lets issued. Get your name on the mailing list now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRLN 
1112 N. E. 18th St. - Portiand, Oregon 
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OUR LISTS| 


The ones you have been waiting for are now 
ready. 


Our retail catalog is quite complete. By whole- 
sale we are offering Planting stock and bulblets 
of many choice varieties. Better send for one 
or both, as your needs demand. 


JUST A FEW OF OUR PRICES 


No. 1 No.2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 

ere eae en Se $ 8.00 $ 6.00 
8.00 7.00. 6.00 5.00 

gute 7300 re 400 350 3.00 2.50 
Per 1000 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 


250 at 1000 Rate. 


Alice Tiplady 
1910 Rose 
25 at 100 Rate 


We also grow large quantities of planting stock 
of Anna Eberius, B. L. Smith, Jack London, Mona 
Lisa, Norton, Rose Ash, E. J. Shaylor, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton, the Wonders, 
most of the Glories, and a host of others of equal 
rays 


‘M.-F. & C.C. WRIGHT 














JENNY LIND 


OOD MANY GROWERS consider JENNY LIND the 
softest and most refined combination of Pink-and-Cream 
ever produced. We have their words for it. It has 

nan dhe a called “The Darling of the Gladiolus 
ar: a 


, WHAT THE OTHER GLAD PEOPLE SAY: 


“If there is anything more beautiful than JENNY LIND, I do not 
know what it is. I surety had some wonderful bunches of it.”— 
Grace E. Kimpai, Waltham, Minn. 

“Everyone who looked at my collection of over 300 of the newest 
varieties of Gladioli, raved over the blooms of JENNY LIND.”— 
H. W. CLayBaucH, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“In selecting a Pink, would noi hesitate to try JENNY LIND. 
I have grown it only one season and consider it one of the best, if 
not the best, ever produced.”—S. S., in The Gladiolus Bulletin, 
Jan., 1923. 

“I wish to tell you that we especially appreciste your JENNY 
LIND. It is truly a fine Glad, a 100 per cent. improvement on 
Prince of Wales.”—N. W. TaLBotr, Longmont, Colo. 








We are now ready to supply blooming size bulbs and 
lanting stock of JENNY LIND. If you do not 
ve our new illustrated catalog, write for it. It will teli you 
all about the peer of the yellows, GOLD; the superb white 
florists’ variety, CARMEN SYLVA; the ruffied yellow 
POLLYANNA, REGALIS, JAP LADY, HAZEL DAWN, 
and many others, including nine new 
beauties offered this year for the first time—all our own 
originations. 
If you want our whelesale list, ask sor it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, Iowa 























